





Printing plants using Dayco Rollers do 
not have presses idle due to roller trouble. 
Dayco Rollers allow presses to run full 
speed and full time. They remain per- 
fectly round and true, thus eliminating 
adjustments. They give amazing roller 
mileage and when finally worn out can 
be made as good as new at very little 
expense by having them re-sleeved. So 
they effect big savings in both direct and 
indirect roller costs. 

Because Daycos do not deteriorate, 
fewer rollers are needed. They are aciu- 


“We must cut our 
— Roller Costs“ 


DAYCO SURFACE SLEEVE (NOT RUBBER) 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET 

TOUGH RUBBER BASE 

STOCK 











ally all-weather rollers, working and 
standing up just as well in summer as in 
winter. High and low humidities have no 
effect upon them. Even great heat will not 
melt or distort them, nor will they shrink, 
crack, chip, or crumble. They have natural 
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Dayco Rollers 


THE ORIGINAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTERS’ ROLLER 


THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. 


affinity for all kinds of ink and distribute 
it evenly with “kiss” touch. 

If you want your presses to turn out 
better work for less money, investigate 
what Dayco Rollers can do for you. Send 
for our handsome illustrated catalog giv- 
ing complete information on how you 
can increase your profits with Daycos. 
Dayco Division, The Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio. 





FOR NEWSPAPERS 


Dayco “Stayput’’ Rollers are made 
especially for newspaper work. They 
meet today’s requirements of higher 
speeds and the use of many halftone 
illustrations. They have the right 
plasticity to prevent jumpiness and 
other difficulties at the higher speeds. 
Pressmen everywhere are enthusi- 
astic about Dayco “‘Stayput” Rollers. 
Dayco “Stayput’” Rollers for news- 
papers are distributed through the 


NELSON ROLLER COMPANY 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, Illinois 
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LUDLOW 





LUEN 


Eden is a tall and grace- 
ful design right up in 
the forefront of the 
modern typographic 
caravan. | here are two 
important trends in i ‘ PF F ’) 
contemporary typog- iV, 8 RA 
raphy, one toward flat 


serifs; the other to tall 
and slender design. 





An original creation by Ludlow, 
which has influenced the design 


The Edens combine of numerous similar faces pro- 
them both, in a spirited duced by European typefounders. 
and an original design, A few words set in this dynamic 
produced in c weights: three-dimensional typeface will 
the Light and the Bold. make any advertisement stand 





out on a page and get attention. 





Specimens showing any of the 
Ludlow typefaces featured on this 
page will be sent upon request. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


a 


This continuous advertising script has proved 
in actual experience that it attracts the atten- 
tion of readers and is a real help to selling 
merchandise. With all the informality of a free 
hand-written line it combines the force and 
emphasis of strong display. 

Mandate is the first continuous script to be 








Karnak 
Obelisk 


The skyscraper silhouette 
embodied in a typeface, 
which combines extreme 
Slenderness of figure with 
a high degree of legibility, 
accounted for in large de- 
gree bythe increased height 
of the lower-case with rela- 
tion to the capitals. 

Here is atypefacewhich 
letterspaces successfully 
for the swankiest of layouts 
Or, upon demand, “gets in” 
an amazing letter count for 
the most prosaic of every- 
day jobs of printing. 

But Karnak Obelisk is 
more than a design for a 
few special uses. It is a 
striking modern typeface in 
its own right, to be used for 
a wide variety of require- 
ments where an interesting 
and novel effect is desired. 








produced for casting in slug form, representing , 
another pioneering development by Ludlow. 
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Whether 
You BUILD 


Presses 


or BUY Them 


You, too, Can Profit 
by the Use of G-E 
Equipment 


O a large extent, the performance of 
modern printing presses depends upon the 
electric motors and controllers that operate 
them. Fewer press stops, greater net produc- 
tion, and lower costs result when the electric 
equipment is sturdy and reliable, and matched 


to the needs of the press. 


Both the manufacturer and the user benefit 
when presses are equipped with General Elec- 
tric drives and controllers. Not only is G-E 
equipment designed to meet the operating 
requirements of modern 
presses, but the high 
standards of G-E ma- 
terials and workman- 
ship assure reliability 


and low-cost service in 





| 
the plants of users. | 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. || 
Uses G-E MOTORS and CONTROL | 
on its 17 by 22 LSB Presses 


Like many other manufacturers of printing 
machinery, Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., knows 
from experience that G-E equipment and G-E 
service bring satisfactory results in efficient, 


low-cost performance. 


Harris-Seybold- 
Potter offset 
press (17 in. by 
22 in. LSB type) 
using G-E motor 
and control 


G-E Type M motor on Harris- 
Sepheld-Pattas offset press 


General Electric maintains a nationwide 
system of sales offices, warehouses, and serv- 
ice shops that are ready to give prompt, 
efficient attention to your needs for electric 
equipment. General Electric manufactures 
a complete line of electric equipment 
for printing machinery, including full-auto- 
matic control, preset speed controllers, mo- 
tors, wire and cable, 
and electric heating 
units. Just write or call 
the G-E office nearest 
you for further informa- 
tion. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 








020-230 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Not the Headsmans Sword but lack of printing 
retarded Christianity for 300 years 


See 
or at Sl 


Because there was no channel through which he 


iio gee 


could reach enough people with his message, Paul was beheaded. 


Duar TO ALL SOUNDS save a 
voice whose question “Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?” echoed in his memory . . . blind to all things save 
the scene that question evoked: the scene of himself 
standing outside the walls of Jerusalem witnessing 
the stoning of a man, whose death he had permitted, 
Saul stumbled into Damascus. When he left that city, 
he was no longer Saul the Rabbi, Saul the Pharisee — 
but had become Paul the Evangelist, whose mission 
it was to convert the Western World. 

Yet despite his energy, the conviction of his speech, 
the persuasiveness of his pen, Paul was to make such 
small headway in delivering his message that 300 years 
and more were to pass before enough men heard and 
were convinced by the principles he propounded to 
make his belief the dominant religion of even one sin- 
gle nation. From the outset Paul faced a problem 
greater than indifference or persecution: his was a sin- 
gle voice —his a single pen . . . no printing existed to 
multiply his words or his efforts. Truly, the world can 
count no invention or discovery equal in significance 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue +» NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 
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to the development of printing—that science which 
makes it possible for a new idea to gain instantaneous 
circulation. And no list of the inventions which have 
made modern printing possible would be complete 
now without naming the most recent advance of all 
—Kleerfect, the Perfect Printing Paper. 

With Kleerfect it now becomes practical to achieve 
the full measures of economy and quality offered by 
modern presses. For in Kleerfect, apparent two-sided- 
ness of surface and color are overcome, and printing 
of equally high quality on both sides of the same sheet 
is made possible at far less cost than formerly. More- 
over, Kleerfect’s neutral color brings the maximum 
effectiveness to illustration in one to four colors, Its 
strength is ample for the fastest presses. Its opacity 
prevents show-thru. Its ink absorption gives thorough 
coverage at high speeds. 

Before you publish your next mailing piece, maga- 
zine, house organ or catalog, see samples of Kleerfect. 
A request to your paper merchant or printer will bring 
them to you. 
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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 
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THE PAPER OF 








1001 USES 





THE PAPER OF lo01 USES—Continy Ep 
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“WHEN I REACH FOR MORE ) 
BUSINESS I REACH FOR MY 

— Me Lawein—oncs SAMPLE BOOK” |; 
Alert printers everywhere are now using more headwork and less 
footwork when seeking EXTRA business. They turn to the sample j 

book of McLaurin- Jones Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers. It’s e 






a real silent salesman, crammed with swell ideas of what to offer 
a client. A printer can get new sales ideas every time he consults 
it. And it goes further— it tells exactly which paper to select for 







Page 7, for example, offers many good 









ideas for gummed paper jobs and whom to a particular gummed paper job, and offers good ideas for handling 
solicit for them. Such items as:— Lists. it easily in the press room. In addition, it shows the most glorious 
Pennants. Seals—affix, closures, emblems, E . ; 
identification, index, information, remem- array of gummed papers in the trade— whites, coated and un- i 
brance. Signs. Stamps. Stickers. Targets. coated—a fascinating range of colors— pyroxylins, too. It’s a3 in i 
It’s a virtual gold mine of ideas. 1 book which you should turn to every time you turn to more i 






good business. If you haven’t a copy, see your paper merchant. 
McLaurin- Jones Company, Brookfield, Mass. Offices at New York, 


Chicago and Los Angeles. 


al Me Lcurin lones 


GUARANTEED FLAT 
mned Papers 
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® Tachometer, Totalizer and 
high pressure Automatic Oil- 
ing are standard on all Miller 
Simplex Automatic Presses. 


Today 


mille 


leading printers throughout 
the world are solving with 
Miller Automatics the problem of profitable press- 
room operation. Not only do Miller Simplex Presses 
produce fine printing, but they produce it profitably 
and at speeds hitherto impossible. Present day print- 
ing prices are based on present day production 
efficiency. Dwindling Profits in many shops may 
be traced directly to obsolete pressroom equipment. 





The following are a few 
outstanding firms in representative sections of the 
country who have recently installed additional 
Miller Automatic Cylinders and who now operate 
batteries of from three to as many as forty-five on 
every class of printing from the finest to the simplest: 


Ainger Printing Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Buehler Printcraft Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Cuneo Press, Chicago, Ill., and Philadelphia, Pa. 

Diamond Match Co., Springfield, Mass., and Barberton, Ohio 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill., and Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass. 
Graphic Colortype Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Isaac Goldmann Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Judd & Detweiler, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Kalamazoo Stationery Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Manz Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 

McCall Company, Dayton, Ohio 

Publishers Printing Company, New York, N. Y. 

A. H. Pugh Printing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


PRINTING MACHINERY CoO. 
* * Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania * * 





Branch Offices: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO AND SAN FRANCISCO 


Agents: CALIFORNIA PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; LANCE COMPANY PRINTER’S SUPPLIES, Dallas, Texas; 


00000000000eceeeeeee0eeeeeceeeeeeees J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., INC., Atlanta, Georgia 
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CHALLENGE 


HI-SPEED QUOINS 
GIVE Leplyr Fast LOCK-UP 


@ A new day in lock-up! Costs cut...schedules faster... more 
speed ...new economy. Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins give you a modern 
streamlined lock-up. Swift, easy, sure...they save 70% to 80% on 
lock-up... minimize effort...insure accuracy. Self-locking, direct 
expansion, two of these amazing quoins will do the work of five to eight 
old fashioned quoins. Precise register when locking and re-locking 
form, is made certain by the automatic indicator. Exact point of expan- 
sion is shown by numeral on top of quoin. Quoins expand a point at a 
time —from one to twelve points. Steel constructed, cadmium plated, 
wear resisting, they'll last for years. Furnished in six handy sizes: 43, 6, 
73, 9, 105 and 12 inches. Write today for full particulars and prices. 




























2 Quoins Do the Work .. . Showing Assures Absolute Accuracy... When Space Is Limited... 








how almost any form can be locked- Automatic indicator shows exact A four page lock-up. Hi-Speed 
up with two Hi-Speed Quoins. Faster register position. Positive accu- Quoins are practical and effi- 
and greater accuracy. racy when locking and relocking. cient where space is limited. $-133 








THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


17-19 E. AUSTIN AVE. GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 200 HUDSON STREET 
(on = Ow. uCHe) NEW YORK 
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SELLING SUGGESTION fo offer YOUR 





CUSTOMERS 












LETTERS 











SALES 
DEPT. 















Working Kit of Hammermill Bond including 
specimen letterheads and forms. 


y Sample book of Hammermill Duplicator 
Paper, 


Semple book of Hammermill: Bristol. 





Here's a selling suggestion—some- 
thing you can offer your customers 
— available exclusively through 
Hammermill—Papers which MATCH 
EACH OTHER IN COLOR. In no 
other one brand of paper is it pos- 
sible to produce a mailing with a 
letterhead, a return postal card, an 
outgoing envelope, and a return 
envelope, with perhaps an inserted 
"throw-away" sheet of "Specials" 
and have all of the units of the same 
color. 2 

Hammermill, and only Hammer- 
mill, makes possible for you to offer 
a customer, for example, a complete 
system—questionnaire sheets, order 
blanks, statements, reports, filing 
and record cards of one color of 
paper for each separate office or 
department. 

Use the six selling aids shown be- 
low —take this "matching colors” 
idea to your customers. Standardize 
them in the five inter-matching 
colors of 











BRISTOL 


MIMEOGRAPH 
DUPLICATOR 
BOND ENVELOPES 


[] Sample book of Hammermill Bond and 


Hammermill Bond Envelopes. 





Sample book of H rmill Mimeograph. 


New "?" Book—which answers the question 
"Which Paper Shall We Use?” 































REPORTS 





PRODUCTION 
DEPT. 































Check at left the Hammermill Selling Aids you 
need to present this matched printing idea to your 
customers, 


AIA i 5 wa Mime t a daiae ccbeces'eew lea maes 
no To |. Ge ae cA See ey Pr 


{Attach coupon to your business letterhead and mail to 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Penna. 
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“Welcome to Becketts, Babs. We know you'll like the job.” 
“Oh, boys, now won’t we make some BUCKEYE COVER.’ 









We know every printer and advertising man will want some of the Buckeye a 
Cover Babs made. You have always liked it. You will like it better now. \ 





THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 
Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 ( 
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°° *the consistent uniformity of the ten, 
richly-toned Ta-Non-Ka Bond colors. 


*°* also the high intensity of the new 


Ta-Non-Ka WHITE. 
Write for Samples 


BADGER PAPER MILLS, INC. 


4 . f G, . 
Seibiiinn, | MU isconsin 
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MONOTYPE 
ACHIEVEMENTS « 


Webster's New International Dictionary 


Published by G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. Manufac- 
tured by H. O. Houghton & Co., The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
Contains 600,000 entries; 12,000 terms with illustrations; 35,000 sub- 
jects in its Pronouncing Gazeteer, and 15,000 names in its Biographical 
Section. A veritable compendium of information. Cost over $1,300,000. 
Contains 50,000,000 ems of composition, with hundreds of accents, 
special and phonetic characters. 


Set on the Monotype IW 5 and 6 POINT BRUCE OLD STYLE, NO. 31, with 6 POINT 
BOLD ANTIQUE, NO. 376. 


The Columbia Encyclopedia 
Published by Columbia University Press, New York. Printed by R. R. 


Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago. Imparts encyclopedic information on 
52,753 articles in one compact volume of 1,950 pages. Contains more 
than 5,000,000 words, with over 14,000,000 ems of composition. 


Set on the Monotype IN 7 POINT MODERN, NO. 8 SERIES, with CUSHING, NO. 25, 


for Bold Face. Hundreds of accents, phonetic and special characters required. 


Books of “The Limted Editions” Club 


A series of classics of the world’s literature. Illustrated by the foremost 
artists, and made into volumes of beauty and artistry by internationally 
famous book designers. Seventy-three of these were printed during a 
six-year period to October 1, 1935. Of these, 44 were machine-set, 27 being 
composed on the Monotype Typesetting Machine. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE 
MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BLDG., TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Composed in Monotype Deepdene Series, No. 315 
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PAPER 


SIZE 
99", 96" 


YOU'LL BE SURPRISED 
AT THE PRICE 


The Webendorfer Offset Press 


UNUSUAL CONVENIENCE 


Fast—accurate—rugged. Easy to handle. . . with a 
well balanced design having modern construction 
features. Including lubricating unit of the automatic 
force feed oiling system. 


BROAD RANGE OF USEFULNESS 


A “full capacity” press that amply fills the require- 
ments for the average’ offset work—with added use- 
fulness. It is possible to handle six 81x11 sheets up. 














SHEET OFFSET LETTER PRESS WEB UNIT OFFSET 


SHEET SIZE LITTLE GIANT 11x17 


12x18 10 x 15 17x 22 
16 x 22 22 x 34 


22 x 26 American made by and up 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A: 
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The Process Employed at the Northwest 
paper mills in manufacturing our own pulps, enables 
us at all times to maintain a positive control of pulp 
and paper. As a consequence, the essential char- 
acteristics of Carlton Bond are definitely predeter- 
mined and assured. In addition to producing a 
perfected product, we insure its delivery in perfect 
workable condition. Ream sealed sheets within aay % 


proof cartons doubly protect contents. 
a2 / 


/ Carlton K ond th Good Paper Tr 


good by every yardstick of measurement that can be 
applied to honest merchandise. 


‘Furthermore, Carlton Kond is not ‘‘just 


another grade” in this mill—it successfully repre- 
sents our sincere effort to produce the outstanding 
value in sulphite bonds. We're behind it all the way. 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY, CLOQUET, MINN. 





A NORTHWEST 
PEDIGREED PAPER 
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Ay THE extreme “left” we find those who are firm believers in 
the Bolshevistic idea of taking from the “haves” and giving to 
the “have nots.” Those who have not spent a long apprenticeship 
learning a difficult trade, for instance, are keen for any kind of 
a cut-corner, pull-lever invention which enables them to take 
work away from the skilled artisan by offering a substitute ar- 
ticle to the buyer at a much lower price. The time-honored, 
skilled method of printing known as letterpress is employed 
on eighty-five per cent of this country’s production, but every 
buyer of letterpress printing is now being invited to patronize 
various easy-to-do methods which owe their low prices to what 
their proponents leave out of their article. That is the only way 
the cheap imitator ever can arrive at lower quotations than 
those offered by the letterpress industry. This industry is now 
doing the major printing jobs of this nation by virtue of its 
marvelous machinery, its scientific accuracy, and its skilled 
craftsmen. To patronize the letterpress printer is to go straight 
ahead with the highest type of competition—excellence of pro- 
duct. On the other hand, to give preference to those whose one 
purpose is to take away the printing contract on the basis of 
cheap imitation and low price is to sanction a disastrous busi- 
ness trend. As providers of the main factor in the economic 
production of letterpress printing —electrotypes — we feel fully 
justified in labelling all purchases of substitute methods as 
deliberate turns to the “left.” 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS 



































STAR LINE x x x 


* BOND 


Distinctive—economical—watermarked. 


LEDGER 


Durable record paper—economical. 


SA FET Y 


Check paper with all protective features. 


ONIONS KIN 


Crisp duplicate copy sheet—thin, opaque, durable. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Rag content manuscript cover in splendid colors. 


INDEX BRISTOL 


A hard, lintless bristol in standard weights—wear, tear-proof. 
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This month’s frontispiece is a four-color process 
reproduction of snow and high mountains. The 
engraver faithfully retained blue haziness of a 
distant valley, untouched by the warm glow that 
crowns the peaks above. It comes from the fifth 
annual edition of “Christmas,” issued by the 
Augsburg Publishing House. Additional repro- 


ductions in black and white appear on Page 36 
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SELLS OFFSET WHEN IT FITS BEST 


A keen printing salesman tells the advantages of being able to offer both letterpress and offset work to his 


customers, and gives some previously unpublished pointers on the qualities of the two printing processes 


By DICK GUNTHORP 


T's A BAD DAy for salesmen when my 
customer B. F. Quizzer, advertis- 
ing manager of the AtlanticGadget 

Company, is feeling grumpy. If you're 
calling on him for the first time, you're 
apt to be taunted into making claims 
on which you can’t produce; and if you 
have been serving him, you’ll be shown 
promptly that he was cheated on the 
last job you handled. 

Old B. F. was feeling particularly 
grumpy the other day, and it happened 
to be my misfortune to be the second 
salesman to reach his desk that morn- 
ing. To make it harder for me, the first 
man to get his ear had been a salesman 
who sells only offset. I saw the storm 
signals flying the moment I opened the 
door. B. F. was chewing a big black 
cigar, and was hunched over his desk. 
on which lay a copy of the last broad- 
side we had produced for him. 

“Take a look at this broadside,” he 
said, in answer to my greeting. “You 
fellows certainly have taken us over the 
bumps on this one. I'll bet I could have 
saved a lot of money by going offset on 
this. You sold me a letterpress job, 
and then you come in here this morn- 
ing talking about service.” 

“Now, you know, B. F.,” I replied, 
“that our house does both offset and 
letterpress work. If I could have saved 
you money by recommending offset on 
that job, I would have done so. But, 
by printing it letterpress, you actually 
got a better job at less money.” Natu- 
rally, he wanted to know why that was 


so, and it took another half hour to 
outline the reasoning behind my state- 
ment. A few days later, however, I did 
recommend offset on one of his direct- 
mail pieces, at considerably less cost 
than letterpress. 

Daily, more and more printing buy- 
ers are asking the same questions as 
my friend B. F. And daily, many of 
those who are not familiar with the 
respective merits of the two processes 
are buying hair dye to remove the gray 
put on their heads by pondering over 
the question. In meeting this type of 
buyer I always feel fortunate because 
I represent a house that does both 


Compare this halftone with the offset 


folder on the next page. The original 
was blown up proportionately; first 


enlarged as a 120-line negative; and 
the positive further enlarged when an 


offset-plate negative was shot direct 


types of printing. We have no axe to 
grind either way, and so can recom- 
mend the process that will give the 
best results most economically. 

The layman today, on reading the 
glowing reports of successful offset 
jobs, might imagine that the flat-bed 
man will soon join the dodo and the 
old tramp printer in the land of extine- 
tion. It all sounds so simple. You just 
paste the galley proofs in position and 
knock out expensive hand composition. 
You make one offset plate and abolish 
the cost of electros. You save on make- 
ready, and, finally, you bat out the job 
on a single-revolution press that turns 
out from 4,500 to 11,000 sheets an 
hour. Mr. Advertising Manager smiles 
in glee at the picture and specifies off- 
set on his next job, regardless of its 
fitness for the process. If it’s the wrong 
type of job he finds himself without 
the saving he expected, and, like the 
cat that sat on the hot stove, he stays 
far away in the future. Let’s take a 
look at some of the factors he should 
consider before deciding on the repro- 
duction process to be used. 

First, there is this matter of com- 
position. On a straight type-set page, 
unless the run is so large that it requires 
electros of the type matter, letterpress 
will be cheaper. In that case, the offset 
process would necessitate first setting 
up the type, locking up the form, and 
pulling a good proof for the camera. 
From this proof the offset plate would 
be made. And, as Shakespeare has said, 
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“There's the rub,” for you have simply 
added the cost of making the offset 
plate to the cost of the job. If the page 
has been set in type and the run is not 
long enough to warrant electros, the 
least expensive thing to do is to slap 
your form on to a flat-bed press and let 
it run. That sounds simple, and all to 
the benefit of letterpress. But let’s go 
a step further. 

Suppose that on an identical run a 
large-size line illustration is to be used. 
You have an actual-size drawing from 
which to make this illustration. Here 
the problem becomes one of simple 
arithmetic. If the cost of pasting up 
the proof and drawing, and making an 
offset plate, is less than the cost of a 
new line engraving, offset can save you 
money. Even here, however, letterpress 
may often be less expensive. So let’s 


consider a piece of work that is a little 


more complicated. 














If Mr. Customer should decide to 
add several large halftones to the form, 
I’m ready to call in the head of our 
offset department and go to town. This 
is true because in offset the cost of 
halftones does not increase in direct 
proportion to their size as it does on 
photoengravings. For instance, the only 
difference between the cost of a one- 
inch-square halftone and one measur- 
ing 20 by 24 inches for offset printing 
is the cost of a larger negative and the 
necessary handling. If there are sev- 
eral small halftones to the page, the 
advantage is still with letterpress. In 
that case the cost of stripping in the 
halftone negatives to make an offset 
plate will probably be more than the 
cost of making engravings and drop- 
ping them into a type form. 

Having been shown these disadvan- 
tages of offset on a small run, Mr. Cus- 
tomer may offer one other suggestion. 








Hello 
This is MJ. Brennen 


talking. Ive got some 
NEWS for you. For weeks 
we've been planning an 
event that will boost your 
Sales/ The whole story 
is inside and I know 













you'll read every 
word of it. 






Face on this 10 by 13-inch offset folder was blown up from tiny photograph. 


The screened offset plate cost considerably less than a halftone of equal size 
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“IT have seen quite a number of offset 
jobs,” he may say, “on which the cost 
of composition was cut by typing the 
copy. Good girls for this work may be 
had for $18 a week, as against some- 
thing over $50 for a linotype operator. 
If my copy is typed it should mean 
cutting the present composition costs 
on my work almost two-thirds.” 

The publishers of one house-organ 
that we print didn’t find it so. This job 
consisted of six three-inch columns, 
twenty-four inches deep, and because 
there were a number of line drawings, 
it could be done cheaper by offset. In 
our experiments to determine the low- 
est composition costs, typists were used 
on several issues, and linotype opera- 
tors set the copy on several other num- 
bers. In order to justify each line on 
the right side, a typist was compelled 
to type it first, and then re-type it, 
allowing the proper number of spaces 
between words. While she was typing 
a line, counting it, and then re-typing 
it on a special typewriter which has 
half-spaces, our old friend the lino man 
would have finished a half-dozen lines. 
Thus his costs were no higher, and 
gave the added advantage of using 
type faces as compared to the stand- 
ard typewriter type. Judging from this 
and similar experiences, there seems to 
be no need for linotype operators to 
start picking their breadlines now. 

On one type of work, however, type- 
writers do render yeoman service. That 
is on straight tabular matter. A typist 
can set at the same speed as a mono- 
type operator ; also her equipment costs 
thousands of dollars less and her pay 
is only about a third as much. Any 
careful person, with a little practice, 
can draw in the vertical rules. Thus 
hand composition is profitably elimi- 
nated here. The railroad tariff is a 
good illustration of this saving. Setting 
sixteen tariff pages by typewriter costs 
about half as much as setting the same 
pages by machine. The debatable ques- 
tion as to whether the better appear- 
ance of type-set tabular matter would 
justify its added cost has never been 
settled to my complete satisfaction. 

In answering the customer's ques- 
tions about the relative merits of the 
two processes, the discussion has cen- 
tered so far on composition costs. I am 
reminded of a job where composition 
apparently was a minor factor. It came 
in from a school-supply house at a time 
when we were just getting our offset 
department under way. It was a cata- 
log with mostly straight linotype com- 
position. The only changes necessary 
from the previous edition were a few 
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minor corrections, not over two on a 
page. “This,” we gleefully said to our- 
selves, “is our meat.” 

It wasn’t, exactly. We set the few 

new lines, pasted them into position, 
and made our plates. Our joy subsided 
considerably when the first copies came 
off the press. The old type looked as 
if it had come straight from Benjamin 
Franklin’s first print-shop. Still, being 
undaunted, we rubbed down the slugs 
and pulled stronger proofs. Again, 
when it came off the press, it just 
wouldn't fill the bill. Light dawned on 
us then. We realized for the first time 
that the book copy was printed on a 
slightly off-color stock. That meant 
re-photographing the book copy and 
making separate negatives of the new 
copy. Then we had to strip in film 
negatives, 10 points by 26 picas, into 
exact position. We got what we wanted 
then, but when the job ticket came 
through, we found that money would 
have been saved had we set the job and 
run it letterpress. Well, we live and 
learn—but each lesson causes a few 
more headaches. Now when a job like 
that comes in, we reset whole pages, 
eliminating tricky stripping, making it 
harder to detect the difference in type. 
Where the corrections aren’t too spotty, 
offset by this method is less expensive 
than letterpress. 

Several years ago, offset jobs were 
confined mostly to poster work, one 
side, and with broad register. Today, 
we find them being used more and more 
on two-color two-sided runs. To my 
mind, the next big development in the 
industry will be a two-sided sheet-fed 
press. When these come in, offset will 
be the better buy for two-sided print- 
ing. As it is today, on a long run, where 
two colors with fairly broad register 
are used, offset is the cheaper process. 
However, when you get into a two- 
sided run, your press costs jump. You 
cannot turn work until all colors are off 
on the first side. Thus on a two-color run 
you are forced to have two makereadys 
and two press washups on each side. 
Up goes your time, and offset press 
time costs about 50 per cent more than 
does letterpress. 

Offset printing, of course, is based 
on the theory that oil and water do not 
mix. That theory becomes a practical 
problem when one attempts to run two 
colors with complicated register on a 
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be GRPRESS leaves Chicago the eyes of the country will be on this amazing train. When 
gahed jerritory ... the eyes of your customers will be on it! While the general public will not be 
he train, the dramatic story of HELB'S MERCHRNBISE ENPRESS is being told in picture and story by 
wepapers and magazines; by radio and newsreel... because this merchandising innovation 


/ is fetus ¢an use this publicity to advantage.) 


Aboard the train 1a @ Gempetent promotion and advertising staff, to go over with you the outstanding mez- 
chandise promotions on Field lines and to help you plan to use to the fullest advantage the great publicity 
value of this train. Promotions include a store-wide sale, departmenta! events and individual merchandise 
features .. . all built around the appeal of MEN'S MERCNERSISE EXPRESS. They are timely, too, ready to add a new 
spark to your Fall and Winter promotions. There are many other helpful plans and advertisin 

for your coming events. (These are promotions you will want.) 


news MUROMATISE EXPRESS brings you an opportunity that only a trip to Chicage could equal, to go over Field 
. lines and plan for profits. New merchandise will be im your windows, om yoRr shelves and in yout ¢da enc 
oh Oe ee ne each ee ai toms tein 
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Decorated and bara by Marshall Field & Company. the 
is the lest word in 










1 matie famous by the 
pacioue and unique in 


This large folder, printed in colors by offset, carried so many huge illustra- 


tions that it would have cost considerably more if printed by letterpress 


large sheet—say 38 by 50. Moisture 
causes the paper to stretch, and the 
register begins doing tricks unless the 
paper has been properly treated. 
Summing up, then, we find that off- 
set printing is the ideal thing to use on 
Jong or short one-color runs when large 
line and halftone illustrations are to be 
used; that on tabular matter it also 
effects a saving through the use of 
typewritten copy instead of machine- 
set type; and that on twe-color forms 
with simple register it generally costs 
less than letterpress. On straight type- 
set work, where no illustrations are 
used, it is uneconomical. On two-sided 
pieces in two or more colors, with close 


register, it has a higher press cost than 
letterpress if the run is too short to 
take advantage of the economies that 
should result from high press speed. 

If these conclusions are right, and 
the experience of Gunthorp-Warren 
Printing Company in handling both 
types of work shows them to be right, 
it is safe to say that the letterpress 
houses will be doing business on the 
same old stands for a long time to 
come. Offset, too, has its definite place 
in the set-up. Both types of printing 
have their own particular field, and the 
firm doing both kinds has an opportu- 
nity to serve its clients better on all 
types of work. 


Much misinformation has developed because of the recent rapid strides made by offset. Articles on the com- 


parative qualities of offset and letterpress in recent issues of THE INLAND PRINTER have given dependable 


information on a subject of vital interest to the trade. Additional ones will be published in early issues 
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BUDGET COST SYSTEM EXPLAINED 


During the coming year many printers are going to ask, “What is this new budget cost system that I hear 


so much about?” This interesting and very timely article explains budgel costs and how to set them up 


FTER a quarter century's use of the 
standard cost-finding system, 
printers of America are about 

to be asked to try out a newer one 
based on budgets. The former method 
ascertains average costs; the new one 
sets up budget costs. The old one is 
based on past experience; the new one 
on anticipations. The thought behind 
cost finding, even by use of the budget 
method, is that it helps bring about 
stabilization, and that if printers know 
their costs they are more apt to sell at 
prices that will assure recovery of those 
costs and a profit besides. 

Hundred of printers have profited 
by use of the standard system. Other 
hundreds, “headed for the last round- 
up.” have been turned back towards 
prosperity. Despite abundant evidence 
that the industry in general has been 
raised to higher economic planes, the 
fact still remains that there are certain 
drawbacks in the use of the standard 
system which frequently discourage the 
printer to the point of abandoning it 
and turning bac‘ to old “rule-of-thumb 
methods” he formerly used. 

Costs based on actual plant expe- 
rience inevitably show wide variations 
because changes in productive activity 
from month to month. When these costs 
are averaged, they still may or may 
not be safe figures on which to base 
estimates and price job tickets. They 
may not recover a whole month’s cost of 
production, or, almost equally bad, they 
may over-recover it. So many printers 
who perhaps have expected too much 
from their cost systems have become 
confused over this lack of dependabil- 
ity in average costs and have grown 
skeptical of cost finding as a whole. 

Because our average costs are estab- 
lished on the record as the experience 
of operations, and because they are to 
be used for costing future business, no 
matter how dissimilar future condi- 
tions may be, they are unsatisfactory 
to many cost accountants and students 
of costing. They ask, “Why should we 
apply to future business, costs that are 
based on the past? We have no assur- 
ance that conditions will be the same 
during the next six months or year as 
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By EDWARD T. MILLER 


they have been in the past six months 
or year. And if we try to anticipate 
changes, why not set up a budget of 
expenditures covering the entire year? 
Once we have such a budget, it will be 
comparatively simple to reduce it to 
units of cost that must be recovered 
each hour or each day of the year—the 
budget hour cost.” 

At the recent U. T. A. convention, 
delegates from Chicago, Detroit, and 
other localities, urged the use of budget 
costs as standard in estimating and 
pricing job records. Budget costs are 
not new, for label manufacturers and 
lithographers have been using them for 
years with profitable results. For many 
months, C. A. Hale, C. P. A., Graphic 
Arts Federation of Chicago, has been 
working out standards for budget costs 
that are to be presented later as a 
basis for budgetary cost control. The 
method of setting up the budgets and 
ascertaining budget costs, as well as 


merce, industries, and families, have 
become “budget conscious.” Most of us 
now know how to lay out our funds in 
advance, and the making of a budget, 
both of income and expenditures, is no 
longer the mystery it once was. Neither 
should the building of a budget for a 
printing establishment be as difficult as 
it might seem. 

The first step in building a budget 
cost system is to compile a series of 
unit budgets—one for each productive 
unit in the shop, a vertical press, for 
instance, or a hand compositor, or a 
stitcher. Each unit budget includes the 
various production expenses that are 
properly allotted to the particular pro- 
ductive unit. For instance, if a vertical 
press unit occupies 1/25th of the entire 
floor space of the factory, 1/25 of the 
rent and heat is allocated to the unit 
budget of the press. If 144 pressman is 
required to operate the unit at a wage 
cost of 90c an hour for the 2,000 pos- 




















TABLE I—Unit Budget for Vertical Press 
Similar budgets are made for each unit of production in the plant. 
100% 100% =| : ee a 
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the examples used here, are from the 
work Hale already has completed. His 
methods may vary some from those 
used in other localities, but in general 
they are sound accounting. 

When printers first began to study 
costs, budgets were almost unheard of. 
But of late years, government, com- 


sible hours of the year, the resulting 
wage costs are set down in the unit 
budget. The compilation is thus con- 
tinued through all items of expense 
(See Table I). 

The unit budget must be built with 
great care. Rules of the present stand- 
ard system of cost-finding, which are 
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applicable to all systems of costing and 
accounting, will be found helpful in 
allotting the proper proportion of pro- 
duction expenses toeach plant unit. For 
instance, expense of rent and heat is 
allotted on a basis of the proportionate 
amount of floor space the unit occu- 
pies; insurance and taxes, on a basis of 
the value of equipment and material; 
depreciation, at the rate allowable in 
the government schedules. Wages, of 
course, are actual for the full quota con- 
stantly employed for a year. Light is 
allotted on a basis of outlets and hours 
worked; power, at horse-power-hours 
consumed. Spoilage, supplies, mainte- 
nance, and repairs, are estimated at 
costs shown by general and _ specific 
experience. General factory expense, 
which is the factory overhead and also 
includes all shop supervision not allo- 
cated to the units, is apportioned to 
each unit on the basis of the wage for 
the unit, which is approximately 11 per 
cent. Managers and accountants who 
are familiar with the distribution of 
these expenses will have no difficulty 
in making proper proportionate alloca- 
tions in the unit budget. 

When all items of expense for one 
unit have been carefully calculated for 
a year, the column is totaled, the allot- 
ment of general factory expense is 
added, and the aggregate, representing 
the grand total expense of the unit for 
one year, is taken. It then is a simple 
matter to divide each item by 2,000, 
the total number of possible hours in 
a year (based on 8-hour days and 
40-hour weeks), to ascertain the hour 
cost for each item in the unit budget. 
It will also be noted that these item- 
hour-costs are segregated into the clas- 
sifications of labor cost, fixed expenses, 
and variable expenses according to 
good accounting practice (See Table I). 

The aggregate hour costs are trans- 
ferred to the master budget from the 
unit budgets (Table II), and are set 
down under their respective classifica- 
tions of labor, fixed expense, variable 
expense, and 100 per cent production 
expense. Computations are then under- 
taken to determine what the hour costs 
will be under various percentages of 
the productive time, as for example, 80 
per cent, 70 per cent, 60 per cent, and 
so on. Hale has developed tables for 
each 5 per cent gradation from 100 per 
cent down to 20 per cent, and for every 
unit of production, man or machine. 

For example, to ascertain the budget 
hour-cost rate for a vertical press at 
80 per cent productive time, Hale adds 
to the labor, $0.5815, the fixed expense, 
$0.2511, making a total of $0.83260, 











TABLE I1—Annual or “Master’’ Budget for Blank Printing Company 


(Recap Sheet of Departmental Details) 
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Total Production 
Materials and Outside Purchases 


54,384.00 


262,698 pounds. . 
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262,698 pounds @ .005 a pound (see text)... ... 





mpense @ 10% (see text)... 0... cece cece ccecase 


Total, Production and Materials. . . 


Torat ANNUAL BupceEt. .. 
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Packing—Shipping—Delivery —262,698 pcunds @ .025 a pound (see text) 


Administration Expense @ 7% (see text) 


Stock Storage—Handling 


Selling 


and General 












. Insurance, Taxes, Depreciation 
lo not vary with the percentage of product 


ifs a year a man or machine. 
rt for Stitchers borrowed from Bindery D and transferred at Bindery D 





tT Fixed expenses consist of Rent 


Factory Expe 





of production. 

















which in this case must also take on the 
expense of the 20 per cent non-produc- 
tive time. After dividing $0.83260 by 
80 per cent we have $1.0407, to which 
is then added the variable expense, 
#0.1358, making a total hour cost at 
80 per cent productive time of $1.1765 
plus. The rates for other percentages 
of productive time are to be found in 
the same manner. 

Based upon past performances and 
future policy, the percentage of pro- 
ductive time, which may reasonably be 
considered practicable and possible for 
each unit, must be agreed upon. For 
instance, in the case of the Blank Print- 
ing Company (see Table II), we have 
chosen 70 per cent productive time for 
hand-composition units, 80 per cent for 
vertical presses, and only 50 per cent 
for the machine-fed folding machines. 

Knowing the number of units of each 
kind, it becomes a simple matter to 
build the annual master budget of the 
company. For example, in hand com- 
position there are six units (men). At 
70 per cent productive time, the budget 
hour cost is $2.5455. These six units at 
this rate for 2,000 hours make the 
year’s budget for hand composition 
$21,382.20. In the same manner the 
annual budget for all the other units 
and groups of units may be compiled. 
Since the plant embraces the custom- 
ary units of production, each kind vary- 
ing in number, and since each kind has 
its own percentage of productive time, 
it is seen at once that the system of 
budget costs permits a degree of flexi- 
bility eminently suited to building an 
annual cost budget as nearly like actual 
conditions as possible. 

At this point it is important to note 
that the hour-cost rates in this system 
cover only the production expense—the 
system does not contemplate an “all- 
inclusive hour cost.” 

Furthermore, there are four impor- 
tant rules which distinguish the budget 
cost system from the so-called stand- 
ard system. They are as follows: 


1. Stock storage and handling is to be 
charged to each order at an esti- 
mated rate a pound of materials 
uses. (In the present case this rate 
is $0.005 a pound. ) 

2. Packing-shipping-delivery should be 
charged to each order at whatever 
estimated rate a pound of materials 
uses. (In the present case this rate 
is $0.025 a pound.) 

3. Administrative expense is added to 
each order at a percentage of the 
cost of production, plus materials 
used. (In the present ease this is 7 
per cent. ) 
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4. Selling expense is added to each 
order at a percentage of the cost of 
production, plus materials used. (In 
the present case this is 10 per cent.) 


In the present case, the budget for 
the total cost of production is $81,- 
977.14. When the $54,384 cost of mate- 
rials and outside purchases is added to 
this amount, the total cost of produc- 
tion andmaterials comes to$136,361.14. 
Administrative expense is calculated at 
7 per cent and sales expense at 10 per 
cent. These percentages, as well as the 
rates of $.005 a pound for stock stor- 
age and handling, as well as the rate of 
$.025 a pound for packing-shipping- 
delivery, have been found to be aver- 
ages for the industry. They are safe 
for the ordinary plant to use, at least 
until it has found differently for itself. 

After the annual budget has been set 
up, the hour costs at the various per- 
centages of productive time calculated, 
and the percentages of productive time 
for each group of units agreed upon, 
the system is ready for use. There is 
no further establishment of rates for a 
year, unless the set-up is changed by 
the addition or withdrawal of units. 
There are no monthly 9H statements 
to be made out; no averages to be cal- 
culated! On the estimate blanks and 
job records, the budget hour costs are 
used in the same manner as the stand- 
ard system’s average hour costs, with 
the exception that administrative and 
selling expenses are added by percent- 
ages, that stock storage and handling, 
and_ packing-shipping-delivery costs 
are added on a pound basis. There are 
simplicities and “short-cuts” in the new 
budget cost system that will appeal to 
many printers and their accountants. 

In my judgment, one of the most 
interesting features of the annual plant 
budget as shown in Table II is the 
comparison of hour costs of each unit 
and groups of units at the various per- 
centages of productive time. Notice 
how rapidly the hour costs increase as 
percentage of each unit’s productive time 
decreases. This is the very heart of the 
system. Here is a revelation of facts 
that is the key to the whole question of 
costs. The law is immutable, inexora- 
ble, that the lower the productivity, the 
higher the cost and vice versa. Ignor- 
ance of the law will not excuse any 
printer from its bad consequences, and 
those who ignore it altogether stand in 
the way of their own success and pros- 
perity. Those who follow it closely and 
earnestly attempt to adjust prices in 
accordance to its requirements will be 
accepted members of the great and 
successful company of good managers. 





WHAT'S NEEDED 
HERE 2 3 


W A lead pipe? 
W A dose of castor oil? 
WY Or a pair of good glasses? 








Last month we asked for bids on our 
It is a four-color job, 





1936 calendar. 
nothing tricky about it, just a routine 
matter of plate making and printing. In 
fact, it was more than commonly simple 
to figure because we furnished the paper, 
art work, and composition. 


Here were the bids: 


Printer A..--- $1970.00 
Printer Bi... - 1098.00 
Printer: Go. so 650.00 






Draw whatever conclusions you wish. 
Ours is that what the business world 
needs is less wishing and more knowledge; 
less cades anid more common sense. 
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A souvenir will be sent to every 
ei. who sends a good answer. 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO 
KALAMAZOO COUNTY MICHIGAN 


a LTE! 


When a buyer tells producers 
to “get together” on their prices 
—that’s news! 

This buyer tells of a printing 
order costing less than $2,000 on 
which the extreme difference on 
bids was $1,820. He shows the utter 
folly of such variations. 

This advertisement ran in The 
Paper Industry, for November, and 
is reproduced by permission of 
J. Kindleberger, president of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company, Parchment, Michigan. 

“Wouldn’t it be wonderful,” he 
adds, “if printers could find the 
middle of the road and stay there? 
Their extreme quotations are either 
up in the milky way, or down in 
deep cellar. There is profit in the 
printing business if only you have 
courage enough to know your costs, 
and then sell accordingly.” 

This advertisement has shown the 
need for uniform prices, without 
suggesting price collusion. 

Many excellent manuals on cost 
finding are available to printers. 
Many striking editorials have been 
written to show how essential it is 
for printers to understand and 
apply cost knowledge. Few of them 
manage to “say more” than this 
brief advertisement. 















KALAMAZOO 
PARCHMENT 
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the depression, and proved its confidence in recovery and the future by moving into 


a well planned, well equipped plant where there is plenty of room for future growth 


NLY game fish swim upstream. 
And since they do, it is rather 


interesting to contemplate the 
sources of extra energy which distin- 
guish them from less active species 
that drift with the tide, or are content 
to live in still water. Similarly in busi- 
ness it is interesting to follow the 
career of an occasional concern that 
seems to go out of its way to tackle the 
hardest jobs, seek work where compe- 
tition is keenest, where buyers are 
most exacting, and which forges ahead 
through prosperity and depression. 

In that topsy-turvy period, scarcely 
more than a lone year after the World- 
War armistice, James H. Grimes and J. 
Grover Joyce incorporated the Grimes- 
Joyce Printing Company in Kansas 
City, Missouri. The organization was 
very small, but the partners described 
themselves as “creators and producers 
of distinctive printing.” They also pro- 
posed to demonstrate their ability by 
catering to advertising agencies and 
the advertising departments of large 
manufacturers, who, as a class, prob- 
ably comprise the “fussiest’’ and most 
exacting printing buyers. 

The toddling young business proved 
its stamina by making money during 
the depression of 1920. It expanded 
and showed a profit for several more 
vears. In 1925, Grimes bought out the 
interest of his business partner. By 
1931 the firm had expanded and had 
added equipment until the building in 
which it started could hold no more. 
For the next few years additional plant 


Here is the story of a printing concern that outgrew its home, made money during 





Keeping Step 


capacity was unnecessary, due to the 
depression curtailment. The plant is 
almost entirely automatically equipped. 
“We found that a great help in ena- 
bling us to operate at a profit during 
the lean years,” explains Grimes. “We 
have shown some profit during every 
year we have operated. 

Late in 1934, business seemed to be 
picking up. Future prospects looked 
much brighter than for three years. 
The plant lease was to expire in July, 
1935. The concern faced the problem 
of renewing it for five years or more 
and necessarily limiting capacity for 
that period, or moving into new and 
larger quarters that offered opportu- 
nity for expansion in the years ahead. 


“We were confident enough of what 
the coming five years or more would 
bring, and definitely decided against 
limiting our business,” said Grimes. 

Raymond M. Havens, president of 
the Joseph D. Havens Company, Kan- 
sas City, died on December 2, 1934. 
His business was housed in a splendid 
building, built especially for the print- 
ing business, and was well equipped. 
Since Havens had no partners it was 
deemed advisable to dispose of the 
business as quickly as possible. Grimes 
arranged to buy it in February, 1935. 
This offered the opportunity to obtain 
larger quarters that he had been seek- 
ing, and provided the space for much 
greater volume when necessary. 
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Equipment of the two plants could 
be fitted together to very good advan- 
after the older and more obsolete 


tage, 
2 S as : d of 
equipment from each was disposed of. 


The Havens plant consisted mostly of 
Miehle verticals; and the other almost 
entirely of Kelly presses in four sizes. 
Combination of the two provided prac- 
tically every press size from verticals 


up to 38 by 50 cylinders. 


boxes, 3 by 12 by 18 inches, made from 
heavy binders’ board, with cloth rein- 
forcement, were made to hold two lay- 
ers of cuts. All cuts were proofed on 
cards the size of a layer of cuts and 
filed alphabetically by customers. 

All presses are arranged so that they 
deliver to the windows. This places the 
pressman with his back to the light so 
that he can watch color to the best 


the ink best suited to the work at hand, 
regardless of cost. The matter of ink 
often seems somewhat trifling in the 
specifications, but we find it is one of 
the most important items. The right 
choice of ink frequently means the dif- 
ference between an ordinary piece of 
printing and one that is outstanding.” 

The bindery, as shown in the accom- 
panying floor plan, is located in the 
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First-floor plan of the Grimes-Joyce plant. It was laid out so as to assure straight-line production with minimum handling of materials. All 


presses deliver towards the windows. The composing room is located on the north side of the building so as to provide soft natural lighting 


Engineers from the American Type 
Founders Sales Company spent a week 
with Grimes-Joyce production execu- 
tives in developing floor plans to facili- 
tate movement of work with the least 
possible handling. In the composing 
room all but steel equipment from both 
plants was disposed of and considera- 
ble cut-cost equipment was installed. 
Ludlow equipment was added to the 
firm’s linotype and monotype service. 

A better system of cut storage was 
worked out. In a room set aside for the 


purpose, steel shelving spaced about 


six inches apart, was erected. Strong 
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advantage. The composing room is on 
the north side of the building to pro- 
vide soft north light, which is a great 
advantage to the compositor. The build- 
ing has an unusual amount of window 
space and very little artificial light is 
necessary on bright days. 

“After each job is sold,” explains 
Grimes, “our policy is to watch pro- 
duction carefully to be sure that every 
detail is perfected before actual press- 
work begins. Our pressmen have only 
one set of instructions so far as quality 
is concerned—to make every piece of 
work as perfect as possible, and to use 


basement. Arrangement of the compos- 
ing room and pressroom, located on the 
first floor, is also shown. The second 
floor houses a cut-storage room, offices, 
and the important creative department 
of the firm. 

“Our creative department is a great 
help in selling certain kinds of print- 
ing,’ says Grimes. “A number of our 
customers now have advertising depart- 
ments operated by an executive rather 
than a creative man, so they find our 
layouts and suggestions valuable. We 
also get considerable business for this 
department through retail jewelers, 
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from furniture and department stores. 
These organizations usually operate a 
department for handling their daily 
newspaper ads, but they do not seem 
to understand the production of direct- 
mail pieces. 

“The value of our creative service is 
shown in many instances where we sub- 
mit a layout for a seasonable booklet. 
After it has been approved, we fre- 
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Why Not Rolling Stones? 


Rolling stones may gather no moss, 


but they can save many steps, time, and 
money for printers. Perhaps you have 
never heard of rolling stones for print- 
ing plants. Type-supply and equip- 
ment houses list them as “makeup 
trucks,” and their use has been con- 


fined very largely to daily-newspaper 





This well equipped, carefully planned bindery is situated in the basement of the Grimes- 


Joyce plant. Its location below the pressroom lets work flow in a natural and efficient way 


quently take the actual merchandise, 
have it photographed, have the plates 
made, perfect the page layouts, and in 
many cases assist in the preparation of 
the actual copy. 

“It has always been the policy of 
our organization to make our selling 
department a part of the customer’s 
advertising department. We often sit in 
with them when their preliminary cam- 
paign plans are being formed and make 
suggestions as to mechanical require- 
ments of printed pieces, selection of 
stock, color schemes, and other similar 
important matters.” 


plants, but they can be used in com- 
mercial-printing plants, and for many 
of the numerous smaller newspaper 
establishments as well. 

While an imposing stone is a print- 
shop necessity, it need not be the 
heavy, permanently placed object of 
furniture that it is. A form truck can 
serve the purpose, with the addition 
of a shelf under the table top for 
plane, mallet, and quoin keys. A local 
mechanic can so readily and inexpen- 
sively drill a few holes and add pipe, 
or other support for a conveniently 
located shelf. 








My first thought of a rolling stone 
developed while observing a weekly 
newspaper being made up. The stone- 
man had to walk about twenty feet 
back and forth between the linotype 
dump and the imposing table. He 
made at least a dozen trips. Then he 
had to walk another fifteen feet to a 
letterboard to pick up a standing ad, 
and finally he had to walk back and 
forth between the type case and the 
stone as he picked up six hand-set 
heads for articles. Finally, when the 
form was justified, it had to be lifted 
and pushed about forty feet before it 
could be put on the press. 

A rolling stone would have saved 
countless steps. It could have been 
pushed up to within a foot or two of 
the linotype dump, and the galley 
matter put in place, without constant 
retracing. It could have been rolled 
to the letterboards where the ad could 
have been lifted and put in position 
with less likelihood of being pied. 
The stone could then have been moved 
to the type case where the hand-set 
heads might have been lifted from the 
working top to the form, and, finally, 
the rolling stone could have been 
moved near the supply of leads and 
slugs, where the form could have been 
justified. Then, the form could have 
been carted on the truck to the press, 
with greater ease and less trouble. 

What about the sort drawers, and 
galley racks, letterboards, and the like 
which so frequently form part of the 
“innards” of a make-up table? Well, an 
alert printer can easily arrange for 
them in a more convenient place. 


x * 


**Tdea Incubator’’ 


The Unruh-Knapp Printing Com- 
pany, Salem, Oregon, had the bright 
idea that both its clients and prospects 
would get a lot of inspiration from an 
indexed collection of advertising speci- 
mens and material. As a result, “The 
Idea Incubator” was created—“‘a little 
corner in our shop packed with thou- 
sands of ideas for advertising, sales 
promotion, merchandising, collections, 
window displays, and many other sub- 
jects to help promote sales for YOUR 
business. If you are looking for a quick 
idea, it is there, or, if you want to 
browse through the many books and 
magazines, you may at your leisure.” 

A typewriter, paper, and drawing 
material are provided for those who 
wish to lay out an ad or copy a stimu- 
lating paragraph. “Come down to the 
Incubator and hatch out an idea!” say 
Unruh and Knapp. 
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Private Press Bibliography 

Irvin Haas, in his “Bibliography of 
Modern American Presses,” resumes a 
useful activity that has been dormant 
since the publication of Will Ransom’s 
“Private Presses and Their Books” six 
years ago. During this interim, says 
the preface, “many new presses have 
rushed in where more timid enterprises 
have feared to tread.” Their works 
have been added to the roster. 

The new volume is a limited num- 
bered edition of 300 copies, in which 
have been listed the names, addresses, 
histories, and works of ninety-four 
private presses. It is a 110-page, hard- 
bound, cloth-covered edition, page size 
6! by 914 inches. The high quality of 
work done by private presses is indi- 
cated by asterisks used in the book to 
designate “One of the Fifty Books 
Chosen by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts.” 

There is an introduction by Will 
Ransom, and one page of Credits by 
Norman W. Forgue, of The Black Cat 
Press, who planned the artistic typo- 
graphic design and printed the vol- 
ume. Text is set in Granjon and its 
italic, with display lines in Eden 
Light, and a cursive. Incidentally, 
Columbia University is holding an exhi- 
bition of Black Cat Press books, that 
will continue for another thirty days. 

The Bibliography of Modern Amer- 
ican Presses may be obtained from 
Tue INLAND Printer’s book depart- 
ment for $3.65, postpaid. 


Advertising Layout 

Frank H. Young has done another 
good piece of work, this time with 
“Technique of Advertising Layout,” a 
book that every printer should have if 
he’s going to produce printing keyed to 
conditions of today. It’s a book that 
shows you how to do twice the job 
with type that you did five vears ago. 
Young shows clearly and convincingly 
that to meet the 1936 problem you 
don’t have to scream—that by sticking 
to proven principles of good layout, 
and by taking advantage of the tre- 
mendous advances made in all branches 
of the craft, vou can make layouts that 
will outpull any vou have ever done. 

It’s an absorbing book, that “gets” 
you with its striking cover design and 
holds you from first to last of its 192 


llew Books 








In this department appear news of technical books of value and service to the printing industry 





pages. It’s big—10 by 13 inches. It 
just bubbles with masterpieces — 72 
examples of actual tissue layouts by 
greatest experts of both America and 
Europe (the first time that this sort of 
material, done for actual advertisers, 
has been made available to student and 
professional). Sixty reproductions of 
completed ads—8 full-page illustra- 
tions in color. 

The 112 pages devoted to “Tech- 
nique of Layout” comprise Attention 
Value, Balance, Movement, Emphasis 
and Unity, Specific Appeal, Simplicity, 
The Four- Point Principle, White 
Space; Color—How to Use It Effec- 
tively; Continuity; Bridging the Gut- 
ter; Testing the Layout for Structural 
Weaknesses. 

“Lettering and Design,” “News- 
paper Layouts,” “Typography,” and 
“Direct Mail” likewise are important 
chapters. The language is very simple 
and clear. Behind every word is the 
proven experience of a man who knows 
his subject. 

Can be obtained from Tue INLAND 
PrinTerR’s book department for $7.50, 
plus 30c postage. 





Clever “around the corner” folder from The 
Observer Printing House, Incorporated, of 
Charlotte, North Carolina. Die-cut arrow in 
red on right fold fits slit in left. Raised, 
it reveals another short fold that lists the 
firm’s services. Three-color interior shows 
an attractive plant, old and new addresses, 
invites visitors, and furnishes a business 
reply card telling a representative to call 


Advertising Art Annual 


The Fourteenth Annual of Adver- 
tising Art is a 160-page, hard-bound, 
cloth-covered volume, 8 by 1114-inch 
page size, containing reproductions of 
the illustrations displayed by the Art 
Directors Club of New York City at 
its exhibit in the spring of 1935. 

Illustrations include color paintings. 
color drawings, photographs, black- 
and-white illustrations, also complete 
advertisements, continuity and comic- 
strip advertising. A supplement in the 
back includes advertisements of typog- 
raphers, the art studios, type founders, 
photographers, and some advertising 
agencies. Each illustration is shown 
with the name of the artist or photog- 
rapher who prepared it, the name of 
the advertiser, the agency, and the art 
director responsible for design of the 
complete advertisement. 

The volume is a notable one, for it 
records the sound, broad tendencies 
of commercial art. The show is organ- 
ized in such a way that outstanding 
examples of advertising art of the 
year are selected by the men who are 
active in the field, and who have con- 
siderably influenced trends of the year. 
Works of printing trades advertisers 
have been included in the volume. 

The Fourteenth Annual of Adver- 
tising Art can be obtained from THE 
InLtanpD PriInTER’s own book depart- 
ment for $6.25, post-paid. 


Chain the War-God 


Dr. Victor A. Rule, the author of 
“Chain the War-God” is both clergy- 
man and soldier, he having served in 
Palestine as an officer under General 
Allenby during the World War. He 
was also a lieutenant-colonel of the 
Arizona National Guard. He has stud- 
ied at the Universities of New Zealand. 
Princeton, Edinburgh, and Berlin. 

In this book Doctor Rule shows 
that nations fight with power of creat- 
ing a wasteful public debt, a power 
that grows out of our system of indi- 
rect taxation. He shows that nations 
fight not for colonies, but for ground 
rent—opportunities for the profitable 
investment of unearned wealth accum- 
ulated by a privileged few. 

Chain the War-God may be obtained 
from THE INLAND PRINTER’s own book 
department for $2.15 post-paid. 
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Modern Typography-Ioday 


The second and concluding article in which the author discusses many practical features of the new 


school of typography, and illustrates his points with examples of conventional and modern layout. It is 


especially helpful, because the eramples he has provided are encountered in everyday commercial printing 


By Douglas e Me Mlurtrie 


s was pointed out in the preceding 
A articlein THe INLAND PRINTER 
for November our truly modern 
typography must be so planned as to 
be perfectly suited to the purpose it 
undertakes to perform, and the copy 
must be so interpreted or inflected 
typographically as to give it the high- 
est possible degree of effectiveness in 
conveying the sense of the message to 
the comprehension of the reader. 

By what other modern methods can 
we make printing more powerful in 
accomplishing its purpose? Layout is 
one of the most important features of 
typography of today. Several aspects 
of layout will, therefore, be discussed 
in the present article. 

We used to be taught that all com- 
position should be in balance. There 
could be formal balance or informal 
balance, but come what might, balance 
there must be. Balanced composition 
was arranged on two sides of a central 
axis, and that the resulting composi- 
tion was restful was held to be its 
major merit. 

The modern designer maintains that 
restful composition is just the kind of 
composition not calculated to hold the 
attention of the typical fast-moving, 
rushed-to-death citizen of the present. 

Dynamic, non-symmetrical compo- 
sition and layout appears to be much 
better fitted to successfully catch the 
eye of this busy citizen, with numerous 
distractions and a variety of demands 
upon his time. 

The superior effectiveness of all non- 
symmetrical layouts seems to me to be 
the third important principle we have 
learned from modern typography. The 
validity of this principle is admitted 
on every hand, as we learn from obser- 
vation of the best present-day prac- 
tice. The centered magazine heading is 
now the exception, rather than the rule, 
and the blurb and author’s name, or 
both, will generally be found pulled 
over so that it is flush to one side or the 
other of the page. 


We find that the advertisers, too, have 


deserted the central axis of a page as 
the magic spot of maximum attention 
value, and illustrations and heads are 
being spotted to the right or left sides 
of the composition, or in one corner. 

Let us now examine, in concrete 
examples, possible arrangements of the 
simplest elements in symmetrical and 
non-symmetrical layouts. Let us take, 
for example, a picture, a heading, a 
block of body type, and a signature— 
the essential elements in almost every 
advertisement. 

These may be arranged, according 
to the dictates of tradition, in a per- 
fectly balanced layout, as shown in 
Figure 11. But when we make the most 
obvious moves to disturb the center of 
gravity, moving the illustration and 
head to the left, and the body matter 
and signature to the right, the compo- 
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H. M. Robertson Company 








sition instantly gains in liveliness and 
force, as is demonstrated (to the mod- 
ern eye at least) in Figure 12. 

Where the elements are different 
enough in width so that their vertical 
edges can establish a non-symmetrical 
axis, as shown in Figure 13, this makes 
an almost ideal modern layout. For 
comparison, the very same elements, 
arranged symmetrically, are shown in 
Figure 14. 

A typical example of the old style 
of centered head is reproduced as Fig- 
ure 15. The same head with the main 
lines starting flush to the left, with the 
blurb thrown out of center and against 
the right side of the page, and with 
author’s name non-symmetrically posi- 
tioned is presented in Figure 16. Its 
greater strength is self-evident. 

Subheadings through the text of an 
interest, are now commonly set flush 
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Fic. 11, above, represents the commonest arrangement of picture, heading, body, and sig- 
nature—everything centered, symmetrical. Fic. 12, on the right, demonstrates the increase 
of force and liveliness resulting from the most obvious moves to disturb the center of gravity 
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Fic. 13. Here the vertical elements estab- 
lish a non-symmetrical axis and effect what 
amounts to an almost ideal modern layout 


to the left, instead of centered. In an 
editorial page, where each new edi- 
torial starts with a stick-up initial, an 
interesting variation is to set the sub- 
heading lines flush to the right. 
Subheads should, of course, provide 
1 “change of pace’ typographically. 
They can be larger or heavier than the 
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‘The Farmer Looks at Next 
Year's Prospects 

















By Robert Jennings 
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Fic. 15. Top of magazine page illustrating 
the old and conventional centered heading 





Fig. 16. It is more lively with main lines 
flush on left and sub head flush at right 


body type. Or they may well be set in 
an italic, when scattered through body 
matter set entirely in roman. Whatever 


the features of difference, they should 
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Fic. 14. Comparison with Fig. 13 shows how 
dull and uninteresting the same material is 
when set thoughtlessly, namely centered 


mark definite breaks in the page. Noth- 
ing is more discouraging to a reader 
than many long stretches of unbroken 
body matter. 

American newspapers have already 
begun by adopting a non-symmetrical 
style for their headline typography, 
setting all lines flush to the left and 
letting them end unevenly, as the copy 
may come. Such a head is shown in 
Figure 17. A page with headlines of 
varying width has greater variety than 
the ones in which all heads are even 
“counted letter” lines set in the usual 
progressively indented arrangement as 
shown in Figure 18. Then again the 
editors can write heads which sensibly 
give the gist of the story without con- 
torting the English language and rack- 
ing their brains to find words which 
will conform with the rigidly enforced 
letter count. 

It may be remarked in this connec- 
tion that modern typography is the 
servant of copy, rather than its master. 
The first responsibility of the typog- 
rapher is to take copy as it comes and 
so put it on paper that it will deliver 


Thousands Made 
Homeless as Storm 
Sweeps Islands 


its message most effectively. It is not 
the part of the typographer to say to 
the copy writer: “You shall write lines 
of just so many letters—no more, no 
less,” for really good copy is not writ- 
ten that way. So headlines of uneven 
length are a boon to the man endeavor- 
ing to write graphic and _ attention- 
arresting news heads. 

Caption lines can run the full mea- 
sure of the illustration, but if they are 
shorter they are in a stronger position 
flush to either the right- or left-hand 
edge of the picture, than if centered 
under it. And there is no necessity for 
two such lines to be of the same length. 
One line can quite properly be longer 
than the other. 

Modern typography is simple to the 
point of severity, and notably orderly 
in arrangement. As the rectangle is the 
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Fic. 19. Compare this with Fig. 20 on the 
next page one difference between an orderly 
and a disorderly layout becomes obvious 


simplest of forms, we find layouts aim- 
ing to attain the ultimate in simplicity 
being organized in rectangular areas. 


Type blocks naturally form rectan- 
gular areas, unless we strive by some 


Thousands Made 
Homeless—Storm 
Sweeps Islands 


Fics. 17 and 18. With lines of news headings varying in length and set flush on the left, 
the modern way, they not only look more lively and interesting but may be read more quickly 
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Fic. 20. The irregular line established at 
right of subheads creates effects of disorder 
extraordinary means to distort their 
natural shape into fussy contours. 

We can lose the virtue of the natural 
contours of type blocks, however, by 
attempting too great a variety of mea- 
sure, point size, or positioning on the 
page. Having already advocated full 
freedom and variety in typographic 
arrangement to mae the printed result 
tell the copy story in the most graphic 
way, it may well be asked: how do we 
reconcile freedom with a severe geo- 
metric ordering of our materials? 

The answer is that, with any given 
copy materials or display requirements, 
there is possible either an orderly or a 
arrangement. What I mean by 
these adjectives can best be shown in 
the skeleton layouts reproduced in Fig- 
ures 19, 20 and 21—and these need no 
captions to show which is which. 
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messy 


These illustrations show most graph- 
ically how invaluable an axis can be to 
a modern typographer—an axis around 





























'1¢, 22. Vertical axis is here too near center. 
Salance is not unmistakably disturbed 
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Fic. 21. Here the vertical axis functions 
without a uniform left-hand starting point 


which he can organize, in an orderly 
way, copy elements and _ illustration. 

One of the interesting things about 
such an axis is that lines may end short 
on the left side of the composition as 
well as on the right, when natural vari- 
ations in length of lines brings this 
about. In Figure 19, for example, the 
beginnings of all lines are vertically 
aligned, while in Figure 21 we have the 
same axis and approximately the same 
materials without preserving a uniform 
left-hand starting point. 

As has already been pointed out, the 
modern axis in printed compositions is 
always off center, but it is important to 
see that it is enough off center to unmis- 
takably disturb the balance of the lay- 
out. For example, Figure 22 shows a 
layout having a non-symmetrical axis 
which appears optically too near the 
center to accomplish the desired result. 
When this axis is moved slightly to the 
left, as demonstrated in Figure 23, the 





























Fic. 23. With axis moved somewhat to the 
left increased strength and vitality result 





improved strength and vitality of the 
layout is obvious. 

While the modern axis usually falls 
to the left of center, it may also come 
nearer to the right margin, as is often 
observed in good letterhead layouts, or 
in other jobs of similar character. 

From what has been said about the 
geometric simplicity of the rectangular 
form, it follows that our square-finish 
halftones will fit perfectly into modern 
typographic layouts. Perhaps this is 
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The ordinary way of handling a cover. Even 
an illustration of unusual contour fails to 
register effectively in the centered layout 
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CATALOGUE 


White space, type, and illustration geomet- 
rically treated contribute effectiveness here 


one reason for the popularity of mod- 
ern photographic art with the modern 
typographers—though there are other 
reasons which cannot be here discussed. 

If the shape of the illustration is not 
made rectangular, it is well to keep it 
to some other simple geometric form, 
the circle being the next simplest and, 
hence, the next safest to use. Some 
very interesting arrangements may be 
achieved by the combination of a circle 
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Fig. 24 and Fic. 25. Modern layout embraces art of uncommon shape. On the left, circular 


picture with overlapping rectangle (type) ; at right, cut in the form of segment of a circle 
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106 MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Fic. 26. The lively and interesting effect pro- 
duced by layout in form of parallelogram 


and an overlapping rectangle, as sug- 
gested in Figure 24. Other variations 
may be obtained, without material loss 
of simplicity, by including in the lay- 
out certain portions or segments of the 
simple form of a circle, as shown in 
Figure 25. 

I believe a geometrician would say 
that what we learned in school to call 
a parallelogram is the next simplest of 
forms, and so, if we feel the need of 
variety, we can occasionally make use 
of such a shape for illustration or type 
areas, or both. A lively and interesting 
layout in the form of a parallelogram 
is shown in Figure 26. This is really a 
simple rectangular composition pushed 
over slightly on an angle. But not too 
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much of an angle! Italic types could 
here be used to advantage. 

When we get away from the most 
elementary of forms and layouts, we 
should beware of going to such lengths 
that variety and verve degenerate into 
stupid eccentricity, which will preju- 
dice the clarity of the all-important 
message of copy. 

A typographer who is working in the 
modern style recognizes one necessity 
in addition to making an advertisement 
attractive to the eye and easy to read. 
With the big volume of printed matter 
being currently prepared for our atten- 
tion there is the primary necessity of 
drawing a reader’s eye to an advertise- 
ment, especially if it is one of many 
on a page. 

So, in certain instances, we have to 
consider the use of attention-attracting 
devices. This sometimes is the justifi- 
cation for the use of one line of type 
larger and blacker than the require- 
ments of the individual composition may 
demand. Or a heavy rule down the side 
of an advertisement may help to bring 
some attention it might not otherwise 
receive. An arrow or some other simple 
device sometimes does the trick. 

A favorite device used by the early 
European modern typographers was to 
introduce into their compositions solid 
black circles or squares, or half circles. 
These came in for considerable criti- 
cism, but the germ of the idea has been 
retained in the dots or squares which 
are now frequently used at the begin- 
ning of paragraphs or sections of copy. 

We know that isolated blackness does 
help to arrest or attract the eye—not 
the confused and jumbled blackness of 
the “basement store” advertiser. These 
original black squares and circles, how- 
ever, are now put to useful service by 











etching into them in reverse—white on 
black—short heads, or prices, or trade- 
marks. Thus they provide intense areas 
of blackness which arrest the eye, and, 
at the same time, serve a useful pur- 
pose in the advertisement. 

Reverse plates have been found of 
particular value in smaller advertise- 
ments, which face severe competition 
at the hands of larger neighbors on a 
page. In such instances, they make up 
in intensity what they may lack in size, 
although the amount of copy that can 
successfully be put into any reverse 
plate is exceedingly limited. 

Ornamentation used to be depended 
upon to charm the eye and entice it to 
attention. But ornamentation was of 
necessity so complicated and interest- 
ing that it held the attention of the 
reader to itself, rather than directing 
it to the accompanying copy message. 
Competition was set up between copy 
and ornament, in which the latter was 
too often successful. This is a kind of 
competition which the modern typog- 
rapher, with the supreme importance 
of the copy story always in mind, will 
not tolerate. 

It is for this reason that all modern 
attention-attracting devices are exceed- 
ingly simple in form and character. A 
round black spot may stop the eye, but 
once it has been seen there is nothing 
more to see in it. Thus the eve and the 
attention are released to read the copy. 

Simple splashes of rather brilliant 
color serve a similar purpose in plan- 
ning folders, booklets, and broadsides. 
These color areas, when intense in hue, 
can carry heads or other short copy in 
reverse, or, if less intense, can be over- 
printed in black. Flat color plates work 
exceedingly well in combination with 
halftones of photographs, which they 
serve to enliven and set off. 

With regard to attention-attracting 
devices, a general warning is in order. 
Unless the need for them is specially 
indicated they should be used spar- 
ingly and with discretion. The funda- 
mental attraction of type composition 
is simple, forceful, dynamic layout, 
with the intelligent and eloquent use of 
type resources. The best printed mat- 
ter often depends on these features. 

As a response to the prescription of 
geometric simplicity, type-face design- 
ers have reduced letters to their simple 
elementary forms which we designate 
as sans-serifs. These type faces were 
found to be effective and striking for 
display lines in modern layouts, and 
for a little additional copy. 

But it was found that these simpli- 
fied letter forms, without their serifs 
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which had proved optically to be aids 
to legibility, could not be used success- 
fully for setting a considerable volume 
of straight matter. The result is that 
sensible typographers have often used 
modern layouts, modern display type 
faces, and traditional body types. The 
resulting net effect has been modern, 
as most of us are not conscious of the 
design of body type, provided it is sat- 
isfactorily legible. It has been well 
said that the best body type is “‘invisi- 
ble,” that it is unnoticed by a reader 
whose interest is concentrated on the 
story the type is telling him. 

A little later, flat geometric serifs 
were added to the simplified letter 
forms, to produce the flat-serif fami- 
lies of type faces, so popular and so 
widely used today. These type faces 
proved to be considerably more legible 
than the sans-serifs. 

To make possible full efficiency in 
interpreting the copy according to the 
modern principle, both these type-face 
families have been produced in four 
weights, and in condensed and italic 
in varying degrees of blackness. 

The beginning of any discussion of 
modern typography as well as its end 
is embraced in the word “simplicity.” 
Simple and purposeful in plan, simple 
and ingenuous in interpretation of 
copy into type, simple in its orderly 
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The Leyland Auto Sales 








organization with reference to a non- 
symmetric axis, simple in its arrange- 
ment of simple geometric areas, simple 
in devices to attract attention, and uti- 
lizing type faces of the most elemen- 
tary simplicity of design. 

In this respect typography is in step 
with the modern school of design in the 
other applied arts, such as architec- 
ture, interior decoration, in furniture. 
design, and so forth. On all sides we 
see the discard of “gingerbread” and 
complicated designs, substituted by 
sleek, simple forms that reflect in every 
line a twentieth-century conception of 
purposeful beauty. 

In these two short articles it has 
only been possible to touch briefly on 
some of the more practical features of 
modern typographic design. Numerous 
requirements will arise in our everyday 
work which have not been discussed 
and which cannot be predicted. If we 
approach new problems, however, in 
the modern spirit, they will yield eas- 
ily to successful solution. First, study 
the purpose of the job, and then plan 
to fulfil it, unhampered by the earlier 
examples or precedent, using the rich 
resources of type, illustration, and lay- 
out, to obtain the utmost in graphic 
quality and readability, and esteeming 
simplicity in all features as the very 
apple of our typographic eye. 
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Another example built around the interesting vertical axis off center. With text lined up 
along open spaces between cuts a striking distribution of the white space is effected. The 
centered arrangement of the same copy and cuts on the right has merit such layouts seldom 
possess because, with text and cuts narrower than the signature the vertical is strongly 
accentuated. Remember that the vertical is a line of strength, the horizontal of weakness 


Blotters Get Repeat Orders 


Customers, according to Haven H. 
Keys, of The Artcraft Press, are not 
born; they must be made. Especially in 
this day of harried merchandising does 
it behoove the printer to “stick to his 
last.”” His remarks were occasioned by 
consideration of the recent expressive 
and graphic diagram in THe INLAND 
Printer which showed the difference 
between a printer who fishes troubled 
waters and the advertising office with 
its overwhelming array of “fishermen” 
and the rather small productive staff 
one usually finds in these organizations. 

“The printer, and most especially a 
small shop such as ours, is not in a 
position to do a great deal of outside 
‘fishing’ for business,” he says. “We 
must produce work. We are primarily 
a producing and not a merchandising 
organization. 

“At The Artcraft Press we always 
have concentrated on a program that 
enables us to ‘fish’ while still produc- 
ing. A bundle insert, placed in every 
job that leaves this shop, has been 
found a most worthwhile bait. We use 
a bundle insert that has some value, 
namely, blotters. They will be kept 
and used. The insert, arriving with a 
bundle, thanks the customer for his 
order, so that every time he sees that 
blotter he will immediately ‘connect.’ 
That is, he sees the ‘We thank you,’ 
which is good psychology, for it makes 
him think of himself in connection with 
The Artcraft Press. 

“That is by no means the only bait 
we use. We do a great deal of solicit- 
ing, of course. But the insert goes 
directly into the hands of the customer. 
It reminds him of his last order. That 
is why we selected this medium for our 
insert campaign. Blotters also are fre- 
quently used in other connections, but 
the ‘thank you’ blotter is one of the 
best devices we have found for pulling 
a repeat order.” 


x * 
**Story of the Alphabet”’ 

The Dayton Linotyping Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, is producing a scholarly 
direct-mail campaign based on “The 
Story of the Alphabet.” Each folder, 
814 by 11 inches, attractively printed 
in two colors, and punched for filing, 
discusses and illustrates some phase of 
alphabetical derivation. Mailing Num- 
ber IV is set in Benedictine Book, and 
embodies a biographical note on the 
Italian master-printer, Plato de Bene- 
dictis. It also shows various examples 
of how the type itself may be most 
effectively employed. 
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A Christmas 


Gem: Annual 


The Evappy Chnstmas Comes Once More 





FOR AMERICA 





° A characteristic type of printer’s craft 
in the Scandinavian and other European 
countries is the Christmas annual, a unique 
publication embodying in literature, song, 
and pictorial art the spirit of Christmas. 
Happily a contribution of this type has 
been made in this country by the issuing 
of “Christmas.” It is an American annual 
of Christmas literature and art, published 
by Augsburg Publishing House, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, edited by Randolph E. 
Haugan. The fifth annual volume of 
“Christmas” has just been issued and in it 
there is much to be enjoyed and admired. 
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N WEST AFRICA... 5000 miles from the helping hand of 
the serviceman ... where a printing press must be depend- 


able... it’s a Kelly... built by American Type Founders 





REAL FOUNDRY TYPE 
IS SUPERIOR 


Here’s what you gain from the eight 
points shown above: 


Time saved in justifying, make-up 
and make-ready. 


Greater production from uninter- 
rupted periods of presswork. 


And there you have the reasons why 


the printer can make more money in 
the long run by ‘“‘setting it’’ with real 


foundry type. 


And we haven’t said a word about the 
superior appearance of ‘“‘hand-set’’ 
typography . . . and the well-satisfied 
customer. 


TYPES USED BERNHARD BOOKLET, FRANKLIN GOTHIC, BERNHARD GOTHICS, KEYNOTE 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


Items submitted for review in this department must be sent flat, not rolled or 
folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 


M & L Typesetrinc and ELECTROTYPING 
Company, of Chicago.—Even though it is a 
plain typographic job, simply achieved, 
your folder announcing Gmelin as your 
Director of Typography is commendable. 
Our only suggestion is that lines on the 
title are a bit crowded. That is true, par- 
ticularly, because there is so much open 
space in the page. Lines will appear 
crowded in an open display which would 
not in a consistently close-set form. 

So sPLENDID A Jos has the International 
Paper Company done in its latest printed 
sales piece that any printer having a copy 
would scarcely need to refer to any other 
samples—for he has four brands of paper 
in fifteen different finishes, all beautifully 
printed. The form of the portfolio is handy, 
too, with its four groups, each in a sepa- 
rate pocket, which enables one to pick 
out immediately “distinctive,” “moderately 
priced,” “economical,” and “offset.” There’s 
lots of design, color, variety of form, and 
business in the thirty-four fine specimens. 

Danret K. Snort, of Laurel, Delaware. 
—Your specimens set in Caslon are excel- 
lent examples of conservative, traditional, 
layout and typography. With the grand old 
roman so seldom seen in commercial print- 
ing today, such examples have a degree of 
distinction; also because of the vogue for 
bold and semi-bold types, designs of light 
tone stand out in contrast. Waller's letter- 
head is a very interesting off-center layout, 
printed in deep red, the only fault in which 
appears to be that the two names across 
the top are rather close to the firm name. 
Where several lines of caps follow, as on 
the April blotter, more space is required 
than between lines of lower case, most let- 
ters of which have a top shoulder to pro- 
vide white between lines. 

Aurrep F. Ramstuar, of Milwaukee.— 
For the Times, you have indeed wrought a 
distinctive and effective letterhead. For a 
space about two-thirds across at the top, a 
half-inch, rough-edged streak of orange 
appears, in which the name of the paper 
shows in reverse color. On the right end of 
this, a brayer is pictured in a position that 
suggests the band was made with it. The 
composition part is in orange, the handle 
in deep brown. On the right of and a bit 
lower than the brayer, the words, “Printers 
and Publishers” in facsimile handwriting 
appear with address lines in light square- 
serif type, centered under the reverse band. 
The street address line seems proportion- 
ately too big, and the two lines in “hand- 
writing” are somewhat crowded. Otherwise 
workmanship is as good as the conception 
is excellent. 

The Tempte Press, Philadelphia.—Your 
new letterhead is a knockout, the name 
being in hand-drawn cursive with subordi- 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


nate copy in small sizes of condensed 
gothic. We do not like “incorporated” let- 
terspaced so widely, see no reason, further- 
more, why it must be as long as the line 
“Temple Press.” Our idea would be to 
start the word at the right of the descender 
of the “p” in “Temple.” Perhaps the sweet- 
est part is that at the bottom, where the 
workmark of your company is shown blind- 
embossed in a rectangle of delicate blue. 
To the right, extending clear across the 
sheet, and making the features at the bot- 
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tom the same width as those at the top, are 
the words, “Printers sales promotion litera- 
ture.” The piece is modern, characterful, in 
fact unlike any letterhead layout we have 
seen. It should make a strong impression. 

ADVERT:SING ComposITION ComPpaANyY, of 
Philadelphia. Your own letterhead is both 
unusual and interesting in design. But since 
it is so nearly perfect, and you are inter- 
ested in maximum excellence, we say that 
there is a third too much space between 
words in the main line. We don’t see why 


MEMBER MASON DIXON RADIO GROUP INC, 


Two pieces by the Intelligencer Printing Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The letterhead 
is black on white, except for a fine zig-zag red rule from the tower, and a wavy red center 
rule in each call letter. The lively dinner card has rocket and stars in red, type in blue 
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this line should not be shorter; but 
if you feel the present length is 
required, some space might be added 
between some of the letters. Also, 
the word “Typographers” below the 
rule extending across the sheet is too 
close to the rule, while adding one- 
point leads between the three lines 
would increase the item’s effective- 
ness. Our single suggestion on the 
letterhead of the Ardmore Bridge 
Club is that the lines below the name 
are crowded, One-point leads again 


Frederic W. Goudy, Frederic T. Goudy, 
Alice M. Goudy, and @lsea S. Thompson 
wish to express their grateful and sincere 
appreciation ofyourkind recognition ofthe 
passing of 
Bertha M. Goudy 
beloved wife, mother,and sister, Monday, 
October twenty-first, ninetcen hundred 
thirty-fiveat Deepdene, Marlborough-on- 
hudson, New York. 


e 


“Just behind the hanging curtain; 
Living, in another room.” 


Folder sent those who expressed their 
sympathy to Goudy and to his family 
upon the passing of Mrs. Goudy, 
reduced more than half. The type is 
one of Goudy’s latest, also one of 
his favorite faces, known as Medieval 


are indicated, and they also could go 
between the two lines at the bottom 
of what otherwise is a very effective 
business card. 

Curios:ry HAS ALWAYS BEEN and 
probably will continue to be a most 
important element in selling. One of 
the choicest mediums for using it 
is direct mail, as Walter B. Gress 
proved recently when he placed an 
elusive “something” within a roll of 
printed cover paper. One removed 
the wrapper, started to unroll, and 
read, “Now what on earth do you 
suppose is in this little folder? Just 
keep right on and you will know 
ere youre a minute older.” Then fol- 
lows: “Yes, here it is—I wonder 
what? Oh, Boy! But I’m excited.” 
After which we have the message 
about Gress’s good printing. Well, 
we wonder what, too. It’s six inches 
long and looks like a root of a rush 
from a pond. Maybe it’s something 
else. Anyhow, it’s done its job—we 
DO KNOW about Walter B. Gress, 
where he is, and just what he does. 
Which is just what Gress was after. 

Mercatre, Ropinson Press, Laim- 
rrep, Montreal.—Your announcement 
is most excellent, and the color com- 
bination, gray and brown on white, 
is interesting. No adverse criticism 
can be made on the title page. 
While readable and interesting, the 
inner spread, however, gives the 
suggestion of something flying apart, 
all on account of the large amount 
of space between lines, also between 


AO 


the columns, as compared with the 
small amount of space between the 
type and the white band around 
it. This band, by the way, is one 
formed by the reverse backgound 
plate printed in gray. If there were 
sufficient margin between this white 
border and the type, and less space 
between the two columns, the need 
for closer spacing of lines would 
not be so felt. Unity is a basic ele- 
ment of good design; in the main 
it is attained by keeping features 
that are closely related near each 
other, and apart from things not 
so closely related. 

Tue Travers Press, of Chicago. 
—Layout on the specimens you 
submit is very good, although the 
wave-line rule in green under the 
name on your own stationery is a 
bit strong. You have a penchant 
for hairline and highlighted types 
which, although satisfactory in their 
places, and for limited use, are too 
ornate for an extensive range of 
printing, and we feel too delicate 
for quick and sure reading. While 
neat, your stationery appears too 
weak. The blotter, “Specializing in 
Brokerage Forms,” would be very 
nice if good judgment were exer- 
cised in selection of colors. On 
both the blue and the gray stock, 
however, the solid circles in red, 
blue, and yellow show up poorly. 
The red is naturally affected by 
the stock. It is made too dull and 
the yellow is lost. To use yellow 
tor printing type successfully, the 
stock needs to be black, or very 
dark, to provide adequate con- 
trast. Two or more impressions are 
required to “cover.” 

THOSE WHO APPRECIATE Original- 
ity in birth announcements should 
enjoy the proclamation of M. Dale 
Newton, of Los Angeles. It is 
printed on a blue-gray and white 
parchment-like stock, cut in four- 
inch strips, approximately sixteen 
inches in length. The ends have been 
stapled around two brown wooden 
cores, to form an “ancient” scroll, 
tied with pink baby ribbon, and 
packed in a pink box touched with 
silver. The scroll is appropriately 
“illuminated” with pictures of the 
stork, and a singing bird upon a 
limb. “Hear Ye! Hear Ye” begins 
the neat announcement. “To all who 
read this—be it by these presents 
known...” The time and place 
of the birth is given in formal lan- 
guage of the crier, and concludes, 
“There was born in the house of 
Newton, (M. Dale and Elsie) a 
daughter, one Nancy Lou. Said 
daughter being a comely child with 
auburn hair and her’ mother’s 
hazel eyes, and robust withal, hav- 
ing tipped the scales at a good 
nine pounds and three ounces.” 

CLAUDE SCHELL, Greeley, Colo- 
rado.—You do excellent advertis- 
ing at little cost for paper, items 
being of wee size but impressive, 
as a result of novelty. Outstanding 
among them is the blotter of sev- 
eral layers, riveted at the top. It 
is die-cut in the shape of a sea 
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SELECTED EXAMPLES 
SHOWING WORK OF 
BRUCE ROGERS 





THE TYPOPHILES 
1935 


Front page of self-covered booklet produced by the Lans- 
ton Monotype Machine Company as a contribution to a 
dinner given by the society Typophiles, in honor of Bruce 
Rogers. Contained in the booklet, printed in black only 
on toned antique paper, are reproductions of a few of the 
outstanding examples of work that great craftsman has 
done for the Lanston company over a period of many years 
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Front of effective folder from Toof, of Memphis. The pic- 
ture section on the right is a part of the wider third page, 
the screen-tint section on the left a short-fold title page 
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The Trained Printer and the 
Amateur : and the Pleasure 


of Small Books. 





wich hye 
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able and willing vo do foe him what he wants, and if o, if he cares 
enough about it to be an amateur, he starts a press of 
his own to print the books he wants as he thinks they ought to be 
printed. Very often he fails; almost always he finds chat he must 
engage at least one skilled journeyman to help him through. But 
occasionally he succeeds, and when he succeeds he brings new life 


into the craft of 
Sidennavad nlite" ‘amateur’ have always proved 


difficult, The two characteristics of the class of which I am thinking 
are that they have been readers and lovers of books before they have 
become printers and that they will not knowingly print any book 


Such suggestive trade-mark 
signs carry weight. While the 
orange that predominates in 
the shell picture is doubtless 
“true to life,” we believe it 
should be more delicate, for 
the type, even though in 
deep brown, is subordinated. 
Too much warm color char- 
acterizes another item or 
two, so remember that when 
reds and yellows dominate 
a form, cheapness is sug- 
gested, unless, for instance, 
the red is maroon and the 
yellow is one so deep that it 
amounts to brown, then the 
opposite effect is created. 
WHEN WE HELD “Sipping 
and Supping in Europe,” we 
had in our hands as niftily 
simple and characterful a lit- 
tle book as anyone would 
want to see. “Of course,” we 
remarked to ourselves, “it’s 
printed in one of the bigger 
cities.” Then we looked and 
read, “Desert Press, Tucson, 
Arizona.” So to this print- 
shop we extend our compli- 
ments upon accomplishing a 
masterpiece of appropriate- 
ness to motive and matter. 
The size of 41% by 6 inches 
makes it small enough to fit 


Title page of the Typophiles dinner keepsake presented by 
Lanston. The type used is the Centaur of Bruce Rogers 


shell, pictured on the front with the type 
matter overprinted. With the shell motif 
featured in your advertising, your name, 
pronounced the same, is more _ indelibly 
impressed on buyers of printing in your 
territory. What’s in a name? Often a lot! 


nicely inside Mrs. Traveler’s 
purse—yet large enough to 
accommodate the ten-point 
leaded Caslon-set page with 
ample margins, easy and inviting to read. 
Kighty-eight pages of fifty-pound white 
antique, also a heavy-weight antique cover 
(color, a light red-brown) with pasted 
end sheets, reinforced with narrow cloth 
strip, and neatly sewed—it needed only the 
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everyone knows that the well-dressed salesman writes 


more orders. Printed salesmen are no exceptions. 


e In the race for business this fall, “dress up” your 
representatives-by-mail. Draw upon the experience 
of Toof craftsmen, trained to aid you in selecting 
types that talk, papers that impress, colors that 


compel—all within your budget. 


e Toof’s three processes—printing, lithography, 
steel-die engraving—lend variety and power to your 
messages. Toof consultants gladly call to talk over 
ideas—without obligation. Call 8-2271. 





S.C. TOOF & COMPANY, MEMPHIS 





CATALOG AND DIRECT ADVERTISING DIVISION 





HARRY J. FREEBURG - C.REL HUGHES - HERBERT WATERBURY 





Toof’s impressive folder with front turned back. In full size, and printed in black and a 
strong red on linen-finished India-tint paper, the original is a credit even to such a printer 
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The above in black and red on a govern- 
ment post card scores because of striking 
layout. Uncommon craftsmanship, like that 
of Weimer, finds no handicap in low costs 


intriguing cover design in dark brown, 
red, and light blue to complete the allure 
and usefulness. Five full-page pen-and- 
inks by Voris animate the text matter. 
With this book before us it’s difficult to 
refrain from calling up the nearest ship- 
ping agency! 

Unz anv Company, of New York City. 
—There is no chance of our finding fault 
with the booklets you submit, most of them 
for steamboat lines and featured by full- 
color illustrations, beautifully printed from 
excellent halftones. Typography is satis- 
factory and layout effective, too. Most 
striking and effective of the items is per- 
haps the booklet for the Franconia World 
Tour, The two layers of the doubled cover, 
which are die-cut so that, with art on the 
title page showing through the die-cut por- 
tions of the cover, an interesting picture is 
created on the front. A suggestion of per- 
spective is given by the layers standing 
apart. In view of the excellence of the art 
and printing, we regret that a relatively 
illegible sans-serif is used for text, partic- 
ularly since the type is set solid. This style 
requires wide line spacing. If you will com- 
pare this text with that of “Connoisseurs 
of Trade,” where the same style of type is 
used widely spaced, you will appreciate 
the full significance of our point. All in all, 
however, a lot of intelligent thought and 
craftsmanship seems to have been put into 
this work. So, hats off to Unz! 

“THE BEST-LAID SCHEMES 0’ mice and men 
gang aft a-gley,” sang the famous Bobby 
Burns years ago. Which leads us to criti- 
cism before compliment as we look at the 
smashed glass which wrecked a dandy idea 
—that of Typographic Service, Incorpo- 
rated, Philadelphia. Taking the one word 
“framed” as its central idea, this com- 
pany made a most excellent parcel-post 
pun, switching the word from its sinister 
use by actually framing its message, but, 
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Front cover of “A Sheaf of Specimens,” yearbook of the printing 
students in Saint Albans School of Industrial Art, Saint Albans, 
England. The large wood-cut illustration of buildings was printed 
in very deep blue on light blue mottled stock, and a violet tint 
bleck, which has been highlighted by tooling, was printed over it 









To be tasty, the broth of advertising needs more than one cook. It 
needs a staff of cooks. The more cooks there are, the less chance there 
is of overlooking an essential ingredient. 

This is no one-cook agency. On the contrary, there are now 17 of 
us. We don’t all hover over a single piece of copy. You will seldom 
find us all in the same meeting. But every one of us is encouraged to 
advance his own ideas for every one of ovr accounts. 

Interesting thing about that: The more ideas we reject for our clients, 
the more effective are the ideas that remain. It's simply « case of always 
employing experienced cooks. 

Perhars this explains our steady g' h. gradual acq 
of good accounts—our consistent record of technically strong advertis- 
ing that gets results. Perhaps this is a pretty sound reason for your 
taking us seriously in respect to your own advertising. 

You are certain to like our alphabet soup. 


JEROME B. GRAY & COMPANY 


Advertising ‘Merchandising 








TWELVE SOUTH TWELFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA S80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK FOURTEEN ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 





In the 814 by 11)4-inch original, black type was printed on a rough 
white cover stock. The “cooks” were on a highlighted field of blue 
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because of insufficient packing, 
unconsciously “framing” itself. 
It is a great pity, too, for the 
scheme is unusual enough to 
project its message with pecu- 
liar forcefulness. But enough! 
So now to the piece itself. In 
black and light blue on tan- 
gerine cover stock, sunk behind 
a light blue mat, within a half- 
inch-wide black regular picture 
frame this 834, by 10%4-inch 
message contains some fine sell- 
ing copy on the idea_ that 
typography can make or break 
an advertisement. A triangular 
slip in white on black reads, 
“This is a mailing piece. It is 
being sent to you and 399 
others. Its sole purpose is to 
interest you in better typogra- 
phy. Its ultimate object to sell 
you on Typo.” Which, having 
read, you lift off and get the 
glass-enclosed message. Clever 
copy, dignified typography, and 
striking color scheme! 

The Jounson Printinc Com- 
pany, of St. Paul.—Sincerest 
compliments upon your folder, 
“Another Step Ahead of the 
Parade,” announcing installa- 
tion of a Harris offset press. 
The halftone illustration of the 
new press is exceptionally well 
printed, detail being so good 
that even the small gadgets are 
clear and distinct. Perhaps the 
most outstanding feature is the 
miniature of a full-page news- 
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paper advertisement on page 
four. Despite recent advances, 
offset doesn’t ordinarily render 
type as sharply and distinctly 
as letterpress, at least normal 
reading sizes. But here we have 
type reduced to about three- 
point size, yet it is clear and 
distinct, if a bit pale. Having 
had experience with reductions 
in zinc etchings and_ printing 
them letterpress, we can say 
that offset achieves a superior 
result in this classification. By 
letterpress, the pressure and 
ink would fill up some of the 
letters. The title page is really 
outstanding. Running from the 
upper left-hand corner to the 
lower right-hand corner, there 
appears a white band (paper) 
against the red on either side. 
Along this path or street, the 
members of your organization 
are pictured marching after a 
red-coated band. All in all, you 
have done exceptionally well on 
this announcement. 

The ApvaNnce PRINTING AND 
Lirno Company, of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania——Your direct-mail ad 
pieces are impressive, also very 
well set and printed. Not just 
more folders and more booklets 
without character, they give the 
impression of having been care- 
fully thought out. An instance 
is the folder, “A Popular Can- 
didate,” on paper, one side of 
which is bronze. And through a 











Craig R. Spicher. 





November Mth is Armistice Day so why not 
declare a truce. Come to the North Side “Geneva” at the Lincoln Turner 
Hall, 1019 Diversey Parkway. and hear the peace terms delivered by 
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You'll be on common ground where the other fellow'll seem a heck of 
good fellow. ‘specially after you've had a swell dinner. 


But that’s not all, not by a long shot. Come up and claim your division 
of the spoils from Mr. Spicher's talk. As head of the Technique and Re- 
search department of the Miehle Printing Press Company. and past fore- 
man of the Roycroft Press of New York. he should be able to give you 
pienty of ideas, profitable ideas, on improving your pressroom standards. 
So you won't leave empty-handed under any circumstances, 

And while you're at it, why not bring your pressroom foreman along too. 
He'd like to know how to turn out better work. 

The dinner begins at 6:30. and it'll be one you'll long remember. How 
much? Just seventy-five cents. 


i——_€PRESENTED BY 











A very modern layout in which the rules so cleverly employed, arrow, 
and bullet impress on a reader the exact location of a meeting place 
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die-cut scalloped panel, appears a 
halftone of Grise along with type 
on Page 3. The folder, “Advance 
\nnouncement,” is similarly quite 
unusual, and impressive, with its 
large geometric masses of color, in 
some of which there is type matter 
in reverse. We are sorry that you 
used the one line of Cooper Black 
on the inner spread. It is off-key 
with the rest of the type in sans- 
serif. In view of the strength of 
the color panels, text should have 
been in the bolder Kabel, with 
more space between lines. Since 
the type is not too large, this calls 
for less copy. Issues of Advance 
Topics, your house-organ, are also 
characterful. The handling of the 
inside pages of the May issue is 
distinctive, with a narrow column 
at the outside of each and a wider 
one in larger type inside. Some 
German magazines follow the idea 
as a general practice. In your case 
the two columns are separated by 
a wide rule band in gold. 
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ATTEND A FREE E 
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EXHIBITICN OPEN FROM 10 A.M. TO SPL M., 


MERCANTILE PRINTING COMPANY, 
of Honolulu, Hawaii—Your blot- 
ters, the left half of which contain 
the monthly calendars, are inter- 
esting. By furnishing the names of 
arriving and departing ships in 
connection with the date, an addi- 
tional worthy service is rendered, 
important on your island, where 
shipping to and from the main- 
land affects the lives of so many. 
Names of “arriving” boats are in 
red, “departing” in black. Approx- 
imately the right-hand half of each 
is devoted to a halftone picture of 
some point of interest with a brief 
description below. This serves to 
add both interest and attention 
value. Such blotters are kept and 
used, and do a real job. We regret 
the typography is not smart, that 
Cheltenham, sans-serif, and roman 
ivpes are combined, also that the 


name of the company is not a bit 
more outstanding. This appears in 
each case in whatever open space 
remains at the beginning or the end 
of the month, at the beginning, for 
instance, should that month open 
on Thursday, Friday, or Saturday. 
Where photographs were good, with 
sufficient detail and also contrast 
in value, the pictures as printed by 
you are good. While good makeready 
and presswork are indicated, more 
care might be exercised in the selec- 
tion of photos. Good halftones don’t 
come from inferior photos. Again, 
the ink is not snappy as we like it, 
but the work is quite satisfactory. 

Tue Exrre Press, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.—In this day, stationery 
with dominant display in the com- 
moner Old English types appears old- 
fashioned. An exception is an Old 
English like Goudy text, which is so 
different from Engravers Old Eng- 
lish and Caslon Text that it is quite 
proper, and not reminiscent of the 
horse-and-buggy age, where the sub- 


NOVEMBER 18TH TO 23RD, INCLUSIVE, ON THE EIGHTH FLOOR 


ject makes it appropriate. Again,- 


we have tired of static, centered lay- 
out, and, so, off-center layout, bal- 
anced, of course, seems fresher. If 
you'll compare the Robley D. Evans 
Camp heading with that of the 
Snappy Sign Studio, in Kabel, you 
will have before you concrete exam- 
ples of the old and new. The latter 
is of effective layout, but the colors 
used for the band, on which the 
name is printed, and the shield- 
shaped panel on the left, give the 
impression of being faded—never 
pleasant. Colors may be light with- 
out giving a faded effect, or may 
give it though somewhat deep. We 
note that this pale yellow and pale 
green seem favorites with you, being 
used on several designs with equally 
ineffective results. On two of them, 
those for Hart Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Munsen-Taylor, lines are 











Front, spread, and back page of folder designed by Robert 
Sidney Dickens, of the Herbert Bielefeld Studios, Chicago. 
The original is printed in black and terra-cotta on white 
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too closely spaced. Your own and that for 
W.S. Thompson are most clever in design, 
and the colors are better, especially on 
your own. The effect on Thompson’s is bet- 
ter, because parts in color are not so out- 
standing, and type dominates. 

Ceci, H. Wricutson, of Boston.—Some 
of the advertising pieces you have submit- 
ted, notably the card advertising Mayfair 
Cursive, the enclosure “Laying Bricks and 
Setting Type,” and the combination booklet 
and mailing folder, “Interested in Econ- 
omy?” are excellent. Others are not of the 
best used in selling typesetting service. 
The outstanding fault is weakness of dis- 
play effects, though this is not general. 
Sometimes, a second error, layout ideas are 
attempted for which the copy is unsuited 

a case in point being the card, “Cheerful 
Intelligent Coéperation.” The decorative 
rule arrangement makes a head of suitable 
size out of the question. Again, and it is 
something more to be on guard against, the 
layout, including a tricky rule effect, is so 
pronounced one forgets the message the 
type bears. This point applies to a couple 
or three other items, though to a lesser 
extent. One must avoid too broken effects, 
too much display, and too many styles of 
type in one piece, as they tend to disconcert 
the reader. This point applies, for instance, 
to the card featuring rule forms, where the 
effect is of too many features demanding 
attention at once. In contrast, consider the 
blotter, “Proofs.” It is very decorative, but 
the ornament is consolidated in one spot as 
it were. Here, however, the vellow ink of 
the subhead is too weak. Since it is nearest 
white in tone value, yellow should not be 
used for type except, of course, on black or 
dark paper, when, if printed in two or more 
impressions, the background contrast will 
cause it to stand out clearly. 

ATLANTIC Printers, Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida.—The excellence of the idea on which 
your mailing piece, “There is no depression 
in Miami Beach,” is based causes regret 
that the typography is not better. It is a 
letter-size card (about 3-ply). Over the 
top, extending halfway down the card, a 
pale olive-green tint plate is printed, bled 
top and sides. Over this, with half-inch 
margins all around, a scenic view is printed 
from a halftone in black. The trick of the 
piece is in the fact that four diagonal slots 
are die-cut over the halftone print for 
inserting a blotter, around which the half- 
tone print supplies a black margin, also 
about one-half inch wide. The signature 
lines at the bottom are also over a green 
band one and one-half inches wide, also 
bled, text being in the white space between 
two-color solids. Now there is rather too 
much type, especially on the blotter, and so 
the display is not as strong as we like. 
Furthermore, in relation to the size of type 
on the blotter, decoration in colors is too 
pronounced. Arrangement of the lower part 
is satisfactory, but old-fashioned type is 
hurtful. The head over the text part of the 
mount is too closely spaced, being all caps, 
and the body is line-crowded—needlessly, 
because the last two lines could just as well 
be one. For their size, lines here are too 
long, so text should be in two columns. The 
repeated wave-line rules in red between 
lines of the signature, are passable though 
they don’t represent our idea of effective 
typework. The effect is complex and clut- 
tered. As in oral speech, simple directness 
is most effective in typography. 
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We are indeed proud to show the work of another INLAND Printer advertiser who scored 
high among the “Fifty Direct-Mail Leaders of 1935.” Front cover (top) of fine catalog by 
the Dayton Rubber Company, is in black, silver, and salmon, on white enamel. Inside 
pages (second and fourth panels) are black and salmon on white. The mailing piece cover 
(third from top) shows an unusual reverse-plate effect, done in reddish brown on white 
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Dancing Party 
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Color combinations used by Alfred F. Ramsthal, Milwaukee, (top to bottom), green on 
white; brown and pale green on die-cut buff stock; blue die-cut flap, beside yellow bands, 
on cream; brown and blue on yellow; rose, gray, and blue, on gray; green and blue, on blue 













Wooptanp Printers, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri.— You have hit upon a capital idea in 
printing your letterhead in colors which 
suggest the seasons during which they are 
being used. While the general design is 
interesting and effective, the lettering is not 
top-notch, especially that of the smaller 
lines. We can think of many type faces you 
could have used which would have been 
infinitely more satisfactory. The letters of 
the address are particularly distorted, and 
suggest unprofessional work. They do not 
represent you as well as would better let- 
tering, therefore type. Certain qualities in 
the present lettering could be achieved with 
type, but certainly the address line, con- 
sidering the fussy character of the type, 
is too pronounced. We are not particu- 
larly impressed with the color combinations 
and would prefer two colors rather than 
three. There seems to be no need to empha- 
size the address lines by printing in the 
strongest color of all, black. If you would 
hold pretty much to tones of brown for the 
letterheads used in the fall, perhaps just 
light and dark brown, the suggestion of the 
season would be even more pronounced and 
the effect more pleasing. For stationery 
used in the summer you could hold to tones 
of green, instead of using a contrasting 
color. For spring, you might use some red 
along with green, but here you must be 
circumspect, as, obviously, trees would have 
to be green, and all type could not be in 
green or red. In short, in attempting to 
give the effect of seasons in colors, it is 
more logical to have harmony of analogy 
suitable to the season, rather than contrast. 

Centrat Press, Incorporated, of Miami, 
Florida—The specimens you have submitted 
are, on the whole, very good, the better in 
some cases through having some smart and 
up-to-date types. The lines are noticeably 
crowded and white areas too unequal, with 
the bulk of open space in not too good a 
spot on the announcement of Herman’s 
Roman Pools. So that you may decide 
spacing to better advantage, consider the 
second group (four lines) of the June 16 
Inspirational Service of the Biltmore. Note 
that there is more space between the first 
and second lines than between others; the 
latter, by comparison, appear to crowd 
each other. Again, there should be some 
relationship between spaces one place and 
another. In a page with a lot of open space, 
lines that appear too close, would not 
appear so in a page more nearly filled. 
Consider the “bullet” ornament below this 
group a moment, and we’re sure you'll see 
that it appears too close to the type group. 
Trafton, a beautiful face, doesn’t look right 
in combination with that “modern” style 
Law Italic used for text matter in the Aga 
circular, “Un Miracle, Madame!” Letter- 
heads of Southern Cafeteria and the Scar- 
burgh Corporation are excellent, but that 
of Nodoz Awakeners is frightful, first on 
account of ugly lettering, one line suggest- 
ing Broadway which has long since fallen 
from grace, and, second, because of scat- 
tered arrangement of the type, the design 
lacks unity. 

“AN INVITATION to join the ranks of suc- 
cessful color users,” might well be the title 
of a most helpful series of color combina- 
tions distributed by Associated Ink Com- 
pany, Limited, San Francisco, California. 
Although the standard of color knowledge 
among printers is gratifyingly high, vet 
striking effects and pleasing combinations 
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are to be obtained only after mental sweat 
and costly experimentation. It is to do 
away with both of these that this ink com- 
pany issued “Color Area,” which is the 
series’ official title. Ten sheets, 11 by 154 
inches, with gold embossed black cover tied 
by a heavy gold cord, contain 108 harmo- 
nizing or contrasting color schemes, made 
up of hues and background colors from 
stock inks manufactured by this company. 
On the opening sheet is one of the tersest 


high spots 


Georce E. McCase, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan.—Congratulations, Old Timer, on the 
folder of Hammond Machinery Builders, 
“Announcing the New Glider.” It’s a knock- 
out of a folder, physically, and surely tells 
the story of this so-called super-composing- 
room machine in a convincing way. Color- 
ful? Yes, surely. Considering the rule in 
such presentations, the machine stands out 
fairly well on the cover, being for the most 
part in green. But we believe that it should 


HE avictor’s battle to break the altitude record will be 


decided finally by the ability of his ship to climb. The 
struggle to force your sales-curve upward will depend, in 


equal measure, upon how well your advertising can hit the 


attract the attention of and convince the 


man who does the buying. We have the croftsmen, the 


experience and the equipment to give it the climbing-power 


it needs. 


Talking it over will take very little of your time. 


NEWARK PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
ORANGE AND SPRING STREETS, NEWARK » HUMBOLDT 2-6100 


' 


There was an ow! lived in an oak. 
The leas he heard, the more he spoke. 
The more he spoke. the more he heard. 
Let's imitate that wise old bird. 











PAWINGS WERE USED FOR THIS BLOTTER. IT 1% ALL TYPESET 


N our revised version of the ancient rhyme, we come 
closer to the facts. Mr. Owl lifts his voice when he’s out 
for business and finds things quiet. It makes the little 
creatures stir about and reveal their hiding places to his 
quick ears. Then he floats silently down and “contacts” 
his prospect. When business is coy, use his method. Your 
voice, raised through printed advertising, will locate it. We 
can help to give you the right kind of printed salesmanship 
—the attractive kind that will be read and remembered. 
How about talking it over? 





THE NEWARK PRINTING COMPANY 
ORANGE AND SPRING STREETS. NEWARK XI. 
TELEPHONE, HUMBOLDT 2-6100 
THIS TLLUSTRATION 1S ALL TYPESET -- NO CUTS OR DRAWINGS 


Intending the highest compliment, not to express doubt, we referred last month to the 
picture on a blotter of the Newark Printing Company as being “almost too good to be made 
from rules and ornaments.” Here are more, with “type” pictures designed by W. A. Burnette 


lessons in the meaning and use of color it 
has ever been our pleasure to read. Then 
follow, twelve oblong spaces to the sheet, 
rectangles of numbered background colors 
with the contrasting or harmonizing hue in 
circular form in the center. Each is a defi- 
nitely correct combination, the balance of 
which is almost perfect. The printer can 
instantly choose any one of these color 
schemes for a particular job, order both 
inks by number from stock, and be assured 
of color correctness. Clear instructions for 
lightening, darkening, or graying any of 
the background colors are given—the hues 
are never changed. 
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stand out still more; that the red-orange 
background over the page back of the pic- 
ture is too strong, and that the halftone 
doesn’t dominate the page as we feel it 
should. The loss is compensated for to some 
extent by the inside spread, where detailed 
pictures are subject to no such competi- 
tion. Typography inside is crowded, but 
we are nevertheless sure, once interested by 
the cover, recipients will read all copy 
descriptive of the machine. You may con- 
sider it strange that we think the back 
page the most effective part. Here the fac- 
simile of a letter signed by the Hammond 
president appears in an open panel, slant- 


wise of the page, against the red-orange 
background, with display above and below 
in reverse color bands printed black. This 
whole piece should impress recipients. It 
amounts to stepping up the advertising of 
a graphic arts firm; it points the way to 
increased efficiency; so, all in all, THe 
Intanp Printer should be interested in 
accelerating its distribution. A fine exam- 
ple of printed advertising, and a way to 
composing-room efficiency is indicated by 
the folder which printers should obtain. 

New Leaves to Turn Over, a clever, 
eight-page self-mailer, of an 81%4 by 114- 
inch page size, announced the Chicago 
Annual Craftsmen Fall Party in a way 
that probably will be adapted and used 
by many printers. The entire piece fea- 
tured page-filling autumn leaves, done in 
Jack Frost’s most brilliant yellow, orange, 
and red, with black type, on white antique 
paper. The front cover shows the title 
piece and a human figure turning leaves. 
The first inside spread suggests, “Turn 
these leaves and see the fun in store for 
you at ——.” On the right-hand page, 
printed against a leafy background, is 
announced the time and place of the party 
—but the reader must lift and peek under 
an actual autumn leaf, a rich, reddish- 
bronze one that has been pasted in place 
over the announcement. The piece unfolds 
on itself again to reveal still more leaves 
in “splashy” colors, with poster-style illus- 
trations depicting the glorious dinner, the 
entertainment galore, and other features 
of the party. The final unfolding again 
announces the time and place, the price, 
and an urge to “fill in the reservation cou- 
pon at once.” Copy has been written in a 
light, colorful vein that is in keeping with 
the whole piece. 

Tue Carcmt Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan.—You have scored a ten-strike by 
your great work on the bulletin (catalog) 
of the Gallmeyer & Livingston Company. 
While self-covered, the effect of a separate 
cover is achieved by the halftone design 
printed in black and bleeding off the page 
all around. The effect is not unlike that of 
a black cover printed in white. But that 
isn’t the best of it! The client manufac- 
tures surfacing equipment, and the manner 
of treating lines of the title,“Grand Rapids 
Surface Grinders,” is decidedly commend- 
able. It is presented in letters that are as 
of wood, and sometimes are set up in store 
window displays. Standing up in order in 
three rows (lines) they are effective and 
novel in themselves. But when their reflec- 
tion is seen below, the suggestion of stand- 
ing on a polished surface, such as is given 
by the offered equipment, is emphasized, 
and additional value is contributed. Firm 
name and address appear in reverse in a 
black band across the bottom, balancing a 
solid black background at the top, which 
is necessary to mark the edges of the table 
top, let’s say, on which the letters stand. 
Typography and presswork are excellent, 
and large cuts of the machines illustrated 
and described are very impressive. It seems 
as though the background panels of blue 
around the cuts, which are outlined, are a 
bit deep. Being so, some of the snap of the 
halftones is lost. On the other hand, the 
tone of the blue gives the book body and 
obviates any criticism of commonplaceness, 
such as a lighter and more conventional 
blue might suggest. 
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$JU0 in PRIZES 


in a cover contest 
requiring quick action— 
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Kable Brothers Company, publication printers, Mount Morris, Illinois, in codp- 
eration with THE INLAND PRINTER, invites you to submit designs for the front 


' cover of the firm’s house-organ, THE KABLEGRAM. Winning designs will be 


used on the twelve issues during 1936. Designs of high rank will be shown and 
winners announced in THE INLAND PRINTER of January, 1936. Study the copy 
below, read the rules carefully and then go to it. 





“THE KABLEGRAM, a Monthly Magazine Devoted to Matters 
of Interest to Organization Officials, Writers, Editors, and 


Speakers—January, 1936” 





( h H A RIZE ; First, $75; second, $50; third, $40. And $15 to those who 
» send the next nine highest ranking designs. $300 in all! 


Submit for the jury twenty proofs, in 
two colors one of which must be black, 
on white coated paper, 6 by 9 inches 
in size, unmounted. For reproduction, 
send three proofs of each form, separ- 
ated, in black ink on white coated 
stock. (If design is bleed reproduction 
proofs may be on 7 by 10-inch paper.) 
Only type and typefounders’ orna- 
ments may be used; no special draw- 
ings permitted. However contestants 
may cut patterns in linoleum, blank 
metal, or rubber if desired. It is also 
only necessary for the design to have 


205 West Wacker Drive 


the name and date line. The explana- 
tory sentence may be omitted. 
Remember that your proofs must 
be mailed flat, with name and full ad- 
dress of contestant on the back ofone 
only of the two-color proofs. To be 
considered by the jury, designs must 
reach THE INLAND PRINTER Contest 
Editor by December 25, 1935. For the 
guidance of contestants a copy of 
THE KABLEGRAM may be secured 
on request by writing to Hec. Mann, 
Director of Typography, Kable Broth- 
ers Company, Mount Morris, Illinois. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


+ + Chicago, Illinois 
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Best of English Is Missed by the Rulebound 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


NYONE who “follows” the Proofroom 
knows that in answering queries 
my first aim is to be practical and 
helpful. The queries come not from 
academic persons, but from workers 
all along the line in the printing busi- 
ness. Everyone who writes for publica- 
tion, like everyone who helps put the 
copy into print, wants disputed mat- 
ters decided in a working way. 

Have you noticed anything queer in 
the preceding paragraph? Is there 
anything in it that shocks you? A 
friend of mine in California, whose let- 
ter I am about to discuss, would say it 
gives him the horrors, because it con- 
tains what he would call two mon- 
strosities: “anyone,” “everyone.” This 
friend sent me a letter filling six pages 
(typewriter copy). He is all worked 
up over the fact that in the September 
issue I said: “ ‘Everyone’ solid—that’s 
as it should be.” 

Of course, I was speaking of “every- 
one’ in its inclusive sense, not the par- 
ticularized use. The difference may be 
shown ina sentence such as: “Everyone 
knows that every one of those state- 
ments is wrong.” 

At first the matter seemed trivial, 
but the more I think of it, the more it 
seems worth while to treat it as a 
worthwhile subject. (Kindly notice the 
distinction between “worth while” and 
“worthwhile.” It’s a genuine one, and 
one that deeply involves the principles 
of compounding. 

My friend in Los Angeles says the 
rule on which he works is, “Solidify 
the ‘-bodies’; separate the ‘-ones.’ ” 
In use that means, write “somebody” 
but “some one”; “anybody” but “any 
one,” and so on, to the special occasion 
for this summary, “everybody” but 
“every one.” The trouble with this rule 
is, it bases its distinction on the sec- 
ond-element word, not on the nature of 
the word-pair. 

These words are comparable to “up 
on” and “upon,” “in to” and “into.” 
You cannot make a rule to govern their 
action every time they occur together. 
You do not go into dinner, you go in 
to dinner; dinner goes into you. You 
carry something up on a tray—after 
placing it upon the tray. 

What real and properly ruling dif- 
ference is there between “everybody” 
and “everyone”? I suppose the call for 
“every one” springs from the odd typ- 
ing of ‘‘noone” for “no one.” Certainly, 
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in strict logic, the two combinations a very frank concession to the foolish 
should be printed the same way. But 
does look funny. However, 


“every one” in order 


appearance of “noone.” 

That may not be the best style—but 
at least it is meritorious in refusing to 
let the great game of rule-making run 
away with common sense. 

My California friend quotes many 
authorities, including my honored fath- 
er’s (F. Horace Teall’s) own, “English 


“noone” 
rather than write 
to match “no one,” I personally would 
prefer to let logic go by the board— 
write “everyone” because it’s precisely 
the same sort of a put-together as that 
in “everybody,” and let “no one” in as 


The 150th anniversary of Ambassador Benjamin Franklin’s return from France, and the 
150th anniversary of his election as governor of Pennsylvania, were commemorated in a 
wreath-placing ceremony at the foot of his statue in New York City, on October 17, 1935. 
The wreath was placed by Earl R. Britt, Saint Louis, newly elected president, United 
Typothetae of America. Others participating were: E. J. Mordaunt, vice-president, New 
York City; Elmer J. Koch, secretary, Washington, D. C.; S. F. Beatty, secretary, Chicago 
Graphic Arts Federation; Gerald A. Walsh, manager, the Graphic Arts Association, Wash- 
ington; John J. Deviny, former executive vice-president, U. T. A., Washington; F. A. 
Young, president, and O. K. Eden, New York Employing Printers Association; George 
Bennett and Weiner Weiss, of the New York School of Printing; Fred J. Hartman, of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, of New York City. All had attended the convention 
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~ompound Words and Phrases.” First 
here comes Francis K. Ball (“Con- 
structive English”), whose examples, 
however, are all combinations in which 
“one” is used as the numeral (“‘any one 
of us”), and not part of a compound 
indefinite pronoun. 

With a little quite pardonable rap- 
ture over John Wilson as a source of 
first aid to proofreaders, my friend 
quotes him as follows: “ ‘Anybody,’ 
‘everybody,’ ‘somebody,’ and ‘nobody,’ 
indicating persons, are, in this form, 
distinguished from the phrases ‘any 
body,’ ‘every body,’ ‘some body,’ ‘no 
body,’ which, as separate words, and 
with a pronunciation different from 
that of the first class, refer to inor- 
ganic substances.” 

Well!—that works for my conten- 
tion, not that of my friend in Los 
Angeles. It is essential to consider the 
meaning in which the words are used 
—and the various meanings are indeed 
reflected in the pronunciation. We say 


HERE IS A GOOD WAY TO GET BUSINESS 


RINTERS tell us that they like the fine mailing pieces in THE INLAND 

Printer. A North Carolina printer who has used them all writes, 

“We have received many compliments on this series and thank you 
for the service.” Another user in Oregon wrote, “The first one brought 
in two customers that we had not been able to get before.” 


This month we found a printer who thinks the mailing pieces are fine, 
but he hadn’t even tried to get them for himself. He was afraid that some- 
one else in his town had asked for them first. Only one had been spoken 
for, so that printer now is starting a campaign for himself. 


You should use these championship mailing pieces. Each one cham- 
pions the cause of printing—better printing, more printing. Each one is a 
winner and proves it by winning orders for printers. We know that they 
are winners because the printers who try one or two of them “come back” 
for the others. 


These champions will win for you. You can put them to work for the 
asking. Each mailing piece is copyrighted, but you may reproduce it with- 
out charge. Write today for authorization. If no other printer in your 
town has reserved it, the mailing piece is yours exclusively. Use your own 
illustrations and ornaments to produce them, or if you want the same ones 
that appeared in THE INLAND Printer, electros of the illustrations, bor- 


“some body of men” with complete 
separation of the “some” and “body.” 
“Some” is uttered as separately from 
its noun as any adjective. But when we 
run the words together as elements in 
a new word form, a pronoun, and 
say “somebody,” we are compounding 
vocally. Readers will recall that as a 
hobby of mine; it sheds a lot of light 
on these matters. 

And I say that we make one word 
of “every” and “one” — a pronoun— 
exactly as we do with “every” and 
“body.” And that knocks the distine- 
tion made between the “‘-ones’’ and the 
“bodies” galley-west. The combina- 
tions are so exactly similar, no distinc- 
tion can be properly made. The only 
applicable distinction is that between 
the numeral and pronoun uses of 
“one,” and the two senses of “body.” 
And this distinction applies equally to 
the “-ones” and the ‘‘-bodies.” 

Now, to be perfectly fair, I should 
note that my friend cites four author- 
ities that agree with me on the pronoun 
“everyone.” They are: “A Manual of 
Style,” University of Chicago Press; 
“A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage,” by H. W. Fowler; “The Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary of Current 
English,’ Fowler; and “Text, Type, 
and Style,” by George B. Ives. A bet- 
ter set of four endorsers could hardly 
be found or wished for. 

My friend has made a six-page com- 
plexity out of what should be one of 
the simplest of all our word-problems. 
He goes as far as this: “I should just 
as lief write ‘marvellousone,’ ‘won- 
derfulone,’ or ‘extraordinaryone,’ as to 





write ‘anyone,’ ‘everyone.’ ” This may 
be clever, but it is also wonderfully 
wrong. We just do not take any old 
adjective and hook it up with “one” 
to make a pronoun—as we do with 
“any,” “every,” and “some.” We don’t 
do it even with “each,” which is the 
same kind of a word. Why we don’t is 
more than I know, and more than any- 
one else knows. It just hasn’t worked 
that way in the natural growth of the 
language. We say “each” without the 
“one,” and we use it either as adjec- 
tive or as pronoun: “Each one who 
goes,” or “Each has a ticket.” 

Now, I don’t want to duplicate my 
California friend’s mistake of over- 
elaborating, so let’s pull the threads 
together. In this criticism of my okay 
for “everyone” (pronoun) I see the 
mistake we of the world of print so 
frequently make, that of trying to 
squeeze the English language down 
into rules. 


ders, and color panels will be supplied at cost. 


Look over the whole series, select the ones you want to use first, then 
write for them. This month’s mailing piece appears on the next two pages. 
You will find others in the following issues: 


“What Brought Them Out,” June, Pages 57 to 59. 

“Take a Printer Into Your Confidence,” July, Pages 50-51. 
“They Call Us Printers,” August, Pages 44-45. 

“Standards, and How to Reflect Them,” September, Pages 56-57. 
“Memory is Fleeting,” October, Pages 40-41. 

“Opportunity,” November, Pages 60-61. 


Remember, there is no charge for authorization to use these copy- 
righted mailing pieces. So write today to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


In doing that, it seems to me, we 
lose much of the strength of language. 
We rob it of some of its grace, ease, 
and beauty. We flatten it out, and turn 
it from a dynamic to a static thing. We 
halt its flow. We fill the road with 
many unnecessary detours. When we 
get rulebound, we weaken ourselves. 

We must, however, always recall 
the difference between freedom and 
license. In urging my readers not to 
tie themselves down with rules, I am 
not advising them to overlook the real 
and vital principles of good English. 
It is better to be ruled by rules than 
not to have any knowledge of formal 
expression at all; but it is best to have 
something exceeding grammar-school 
ideas of Janguage—to speak and write 
freely, with avoidance of real error 
but with the strength of that flexibility 
which constitutes the greatest charm 
of good English. 
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YOU MUST MOVE FAST TO USETHIS 


— WISHING YOU A 


Ba 


PROSPEROUS 









We can do more than wish you 


a prosperous year in 1936—we can 





help you make it so! 
With the potent aid of printing, 
you can bring to the attention of cus- 








tomers and cause them to purchase 






merchandise they would—other- 






wise—never think of buying. You 






can dramatize a drab product and 
make prospects say ‘gimme.’ 
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they may be interested. 


for replacement. 


rity of your business. 





You can tell prospective buyers 
of newly acquired stocks in which 


You can set them to thinking of 
worn-out equipment or of furniture 
or of table linen which cries aloud 


You can impress them still further 
with the high standards and integ- 

























A ll these things, and many others 
which will contribute to your pros- 
perity in 1936, can be accomplished 
by printing which we are ready and 
eager to plan and produce for you. 


THE LINDER PRESS 


27 Hutchison Street + Ellis, Illinois 

























This timely New Year greeting and good-will builder should be sent to all your customers and prospects. Provide your own ornaments 
and cuts, or electros of the front cover illustration and color plate only will be sent for $4.75. Please include check with your order 
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Hopeful Signs of the Times 


N spite of the unprecedented fears, worries, and anxieties 
that have besieged business men during the past year, 

business in America has substantially improved. It improved 
through no help from Europe, Africa, or Asia; improved in 
spite of retarding influences and forces tending to draw us 
backward; improved because of natural causes and in spite 
of Government’s New Deal. Briefly, this is the opinion of 
Lionel D. Edie, a notable economist, whose address was the 
most outstanding one at the recent Typothetae convention. 

“The overwhelming majority of lines of business are bet- 
ter today than they were a year ago; many lines are very 
much better,’ declared Edie. “A million more automobiles 
will be produced this year than last; orders in the electric 
field have run 35 to 50 per cent higher than.a year ago; con- 
tracts let for private residential building have been running 
over 100 per cent ahead of last vear; steel tonnage for the 
second half of this year will exceed that of the second half 
of last vear by more than 50 per cent, and what is happen- 
ing in the labor-saving machinery industry is shown by the 
index of orders for the machine-tool industry, which is now 
around 200 per cent above the index of a year ago.” 

The correct explanation of this business improvement is 
most important, in the estimation of Edie, because by know- 
ing the forces that have been at work during the past year 
most of us can form an intelligent opinion as to just what is 
likely to happen to business during the months and years to 
come. He credits this improvement to five natural primary 
forces: cheap money, restored confidence in our banking 
system, the achievement of equilibrium in the internal price 
structure, cheap power, and American industry’s natural 
urge for modernization. 

Edie regards cheap money, which has resulted from our 
heavy gold importations, as having brought about great 
refunding operations of both government and our corporate 
securities, which in turn lowers the fixed overhead of many 
lines of American industry. Later we may expect these capi- 
tal issues to be used to build new plants and expand heavy 
industries of this country. 

Confidence in our banking system is one of the important 
natural forces in recovery. Confidence was shaken not long 
ago, but today nobody thinks to question the safety of his 
bank deposits, according to Edie, because bankers by good 
management have been able to get their houses in order, 
and to make their institutions sufficiently liquid so that they 
are safe. Under such circumstances, uncertainties and anxie- 
ties abroad or at home cannot stop private initiative. 

The third natural force, achievement of a new or restored 
equilibrium in our internal price structure, is evidenced in 
the cessation of bucking the downward trend of commodity 
prices. We have pulled out of a most distorted price situa- 
tion. We have achieved a new balance between agricultural 
and industrial prices. We have moved out of an era of sur- 
pluses back into an era of balance. We have been able to do 
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all this because of a single natural force—weather—and noi 
because of government activities. It has been responsible 
for the sale of the million more automobiles, 75 per cent 
more farm machinery, 30 per cent more mail-order goods. 

A fourth natural force is cheap power, a standard elec- 
trical product now offered to the buyer at a lower price than 
ever before. Already great gains have been made this year 
over last in its consumption. If the use of this power dou- 
bles, it will eventually double the 24 billions of dollars 
invested in the producing machinery and the use of utensils 
and equipment—a great expansion of a market for a basic 
product. Cheap power is a new industry on a gigantic scale, 
a most vital force in the whole process of recovery. 

A fifth force, that of modernization, is not only a very 
natural but very powerful one in American industry, and 
always has been. It is a force that compels competitors to 
vie with one another in equipment of plants, in service of 
production and distribution, in quality and prices. It is the 
force that builds complete new and modern plants because 
leading competitors have done likewise. It is the force that 
now is rebuilding the labor-saving machinery industry, the 
machine-tool industry, and other heavy-goods industries, in 
all of which is found the greatest percentage of our unem- 
ployed. “Forty-two per cent of unemployment in American 
industry today,” reports Edie, “is due to deferred mainte- 
nance, and 30 per cent additional to obsolescence which has 
not been replaced, a total of 72 per cent.” 

In answer to the questions of whether all these natural 
forces have worn themselves out, whether they have done 
all they can, Edie unhesitatingly expresses his belief that 
they have the stamina to follow through. “There is great 
vitality in the heart-beat of our American capitalism. That 
vitality is having a chance to assert itself in spite of a great 
many loads and strains placed upon the system. But I have 
a profound respect for these natural forces which have been 
able to try out and triumph over all kinds of odds and dis- 
couragements, and for their vitality and stick-to-it-iveness.”’ 

Tue INLAND Printer commends this brief outline of 
Edie’s estimate of the present condition of recovery in 
America. To the printing industry it is one of the most 
hopeful messages of the day, and one fraught with encour- 
agement to continue the fight upward until a new and bet- 
ter existence is attained. 


Bowing our Acknowledgments 


Tt is gratifying to readers of Tur INLAND PRINTER, as 
I well as to its management, to note the increasing inter- 
est taken in our special articles, editorials and its various 
departmental features by other periodicals, government 
departments, and syndicates that serve subscribers with 
“clipping” services. 

The United States Department of Commerce asked per- 
mission to republish a full abstract of Colonel Miller’s arti- 
cle in the September issue on “How to Put Each Salesman 
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in Business for Himself.” A well known syndicate issuing 
a service on sales promotion and advertising made the same 
article a special feature of its next following issue. Atten- 
tion also was called to the article by the Association of 
National Advertisers in its regular Bulletin. 

Other recent editorial articles were clipped by a printing 
educational institution, and by a labor association, and given 
first-page prominence in their bulletins to members. British, 
ree State, South African, and Australian printers’ publica- 
tions regularly reprint matter originally prepared by our 
special writers and department editors, to say nothing of 
countless references to our pages by scores of periodicals of 
all classes. 

All of which is sufficient evidence that editors of THE 
INLAND Printer have an intelligent understanding of the 
wants of their readers, of what constitutes the more impor- 
tant and most significant achievements in the graphic arts, 
and of how to present them to the high type of managers 
and craftsmen who make up its enviable list of readers. 


“Help One Another’’ 


y etien centuries ago, a great Teacher of Men “went 
about doing good.” His teachings revolutionized a world 
that was very rapidly sinking into despair. ‘Help ye one 
another,” a principle of attitude and action He constantly 
advocated. His far-reaching teachings influenced the world, 
but they have not yet blotted out certain tendencies in human 
nature that have made individuals and nations antagonistic 
to one another. 

Charles Francis, one of the great statesmen of the Ameri- 
can printing industry, in a recent circular declares, “Many 
billions of dollars have been thrown away in strikes, lock- 
outs, and wars of all kinds. Why waste this money when by 
fair and honest dealing with one another we may have the 
use of it by Helping One Another?” He proposes an organi- 
zation, H. O. A., “not to interfere with any existing organi- 
zation, but to instill into all of them the idea that Helping 
One Another will save us all the money we have wasted in 
fighting and will give all a reasonable living.” 

The proposal is in keeping with the long and honorable 
record of Francis’ career. He has ever preferred the olive 
branch to the sword, friendly methods to harsh ones. As the 
guiding genius of the Printers’ League, he has wielded a 
powerful influence both in the printing trades’ unions and 
in the employers’ associations towards conciliation and the 
spirit of good will. Truthfully, it may be said of him, “He, 
too, has gone about doing good.” May the ery of this Grand 
Old Man, “Help One Another,” ring like a joyous yuletide 
chorus in the hearts of employer and employe throughout 
the new year! 


Federal Taxes Add to Costs 


rai of proprietors of printing plants and of their 
employes are turning toward the Government’s new 
taxes for unemployment insurance and old-age annuities. The 
first of these goes into effect in January. Every employer of 
eight or more persons must pay the tax. The first year it will 
he 1 per cent, the next year 2 per cent, the third year 3 per 
cent. The money goes to build up a reserve to insure against 
unemployment. Not only will this tax increase the operating 
cost of the printer, but it will increase the cost of all outside 
purchases of materials and services. 





The tax for old-age annuities begins January 1, 1937. It 
is to be paid equally by proprietor and employe at the rate of 
1 per cent for the first three years, 1 and one-half per cent 
for the next three, and so on in graduated but in increasing 
amounts up to 3 per cent, on all wages and salaries of less 
than $3,000 in any one calendar year. 

These taxes on printers’ payrolls, when combined, amount 
to 1 per cent in 1936, 4 per cent in 1937, 5 per cent in 1938, 
and so on until 9 per cent is reached in 1949. The part of the 
tax paid by employes must be collected by the employer by 
deduction from wages. 

In the case of employes who are members of the printing- 
trades unions, which for years have provided pensions for 
their aged, the new law creates a double tax upon the mem- 
bership. When to the government’s tax of 3 per cent there is 
added the 1 and three-quarters per cent of the Typograph- 
ical Union, as an example, the pension tax amounts to 4 and 
three-quarters per cent. “Add to this the chapel dues, local 
union dues, plus per capita tax,” says Francis G. Barrett, 
second vice-president of the I.T.U., “and the amount almost 
becomes prohibitive in so far as interesting new members to 
affiliate with the union. Members may well ask themselves 
this question: ‘Does the pension adopted by the Government 
mean the “death knell” of the I.T.U. pension?” 

Since the constitution gives Congress the power to levy 
taxes, there is little likelihood that the social-security act will 
be tested for a Supreme Court decision. It is apt to stand in 
its present form until the time experience points out the need 
of amendment. Printers and their employes will be forced to 
adjust themselves accordingly. Whether they can enter into 
the spirit of the law with a view to working out the good that 
is intended of it is another question. Time will undoubtedly 
show the need for changes in the scheme. 


An Unfortunate Development 


PUBLIC accountant whose audit work is confined almost 
A exclusively to the printing field reports an unfortunate 
depression development. Many concerns, in their efforts to 
economize, not only gave up cost work but sacrificed the 
“luxury” of an annual audit. In some cases this proved to 
be poor economy, for he is beginning to uncover an increas- 
ing number of defalcations among bookkeepers who were 
left in charge of the records with the knowledge that their 
work would not be checked. 

Some of these booxkeeepers were trying to maintain their 
living standards on severe salary cuts. Some had cham- 
pagne appetites and not even a beer income. As a result, 
they developed some ingenious ways of falsifying their 
records periodically that need not be described here. 

Some peculiar quirks of human nature are revealed by 
these defalcations, according to the accountant who has dealt 
with them. Seldom is there any record of the total amount 
taken, and apparently after the first few falsifications the 
defaulter stops worrying. The cases he described involved 
amounts ranging fromy$400 to $700. All of them have been 
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RUBBER PLATES ARE EASY TO USE 


The questions that practical men ask about the use of rubber plates have been so effectively answered in thi: 


helpful article that it very probably will serve many printers as an instruction manual on rubber-plate work 


oop morning, Mr. Gruff,” greeted 
the printing salesman, with his 
usual enthusiasm as he entered 


the customer’s office. “I’ve got some- 
thing for that new mailing piece of 
yours—a ‘natural’ for rubber plates.” 

“Hm-m-m. Let’s see ’em.” 

“That’s what I expect to do. I have 
-brought you a portfolio of samples— 
all fine rubber-plate work. With rubber 
plates you can print anything you want 
in colors, illustrations, lettering, on a 
high-grade coated paper, or the coarse 
stuff the butcher wraps around your 
meat—or sandpaper!” 

“Hm-m-m. Show me.” 

The salesman spread his samples 
on the desk, and took one at random. 

“Here you are. Two colors on rough 
cover paper,” he exclaimed, and then 
picked up another. “Here’s seven col- 
ors on deckle-edge antique book—look 
at those colors—green, two shades of 
lavender, yellow, brown, red, and then 
black. Here’s two colors on cloth. Look 
at this one! Four colors on corrugated 
board. And see this one—just to show 
that it really can be done—two colors 
on sandpaper. 

“Here’s a good illustration that was 
reprinted as an insert for THe INLAND 
PrinTER (August, 1935, issue, oppo- 
site Page 36). Nine colors from hand- 
engraved rubber plates. And note that 
fine piece of lace under the jardiniere 
on the table. All those fine lines were 
engraved by hand under a glass. 

“This brochure for a paint manufac- 
turer has ten vivid colors beside gold, 
silver, and black. Before this job was 
started, sample pages were made up, 
printed from halftones, zine etchings, 
and hand-engraved rubber plates. The 
buyer chose the rubber-plate work as 
most suitable for his illustrations. Not 
until then was he told that the rubber 
plates would cost less than half the 
price of metal ones. The work was run 
on four two-color presses, using 50,000 
sheets, 44 by 66 inches. And they were 
always in register. One set of rubber 
plates lasted through the whole run.” 

Let us assume that the salesman got 
a large order for a multiple-color job 
because of his numerous specimens, his 
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By A. G. FEGERT 


enthusiasm, plus quite definite knowl- 
edge of rubber-plate work. Let’s fol- 
low in imagination the various steps 
required to engrave and print it. 

An experienced artist is first told 
what is wanted, by either the printing 
salesman or the customer. The artist 
makes his basic sketch of the design, 
then makes others that are used by the 
engraver as a guide for the color plates. 
Where one color of ink is to be printed 
over another to obtain desired effects, 
the artist, being a practical craftsman, 
calls upon the inkmaker for the combi- 
nations required. These serve as a 
guide to the artist in planning the color 
plates to be used in the overprinting 
operations that follow. 

In case a black-ink type form is to 
be used with the rubber-plate forms, 
it is provided for. Frequently only 
pencil sketches are sent to the engrav- 
ers, because their work usually is done 
wholly by hand, although copy may be 
transferred on to the raw plate photo- 
graphically. For that reason, color sep- 
arations and “‘paint-ups” would not be 
required. Thus saving on art work. 

Now let us follow the sketches after 
an approval by the customer, to the 
engraving room. Here one is impressed 
by the absence of machinery. The room 
is flooded with clear daylight, and each 
engraver bends over his combination 
easel-desk, upon which is a rubber-sur- 
faced wood block, or perhaps a metal- 
back plate for use on patent base. The 
sketches are sent to the first man, who 
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traces the design upon the proper siz: 
and kind of rubber-surfaced block or 
plate, which, by the way, is manufac- 
tured by a rubber company to specifi 
cations of the engraving firm. The 
layer of rubber is about .048 inch 
thick, is backed by layers of fabric and 
rubber of about the same thickness. 
This combination is mounted on a wood 
block of required size, or to a piece ot 
firm metal of standardized thickness 
for use on patent base. 

The design is traced in reverse on 
the rubber surface of the potential 
printing block, then is passed to the 
engraver, who is equipped with sev- 
eral small knives and a pair of pliers. 
He may also have a magnifying glass 
for use when he cuts very fine lines or 
small dots. He may handle cuts all the 
way from a very small block up to a 
streamer, 66 by 14 inches. When work- 
ing on such a large job, the operator 
moves around the block to make his 
incisions and cuts. On smaller blocks, 
the engraver grasps the work firmly 
with his left hand. His right hand 
holds a sharp-edged and pointed knife. 
With deft strokes he makes his inci- 
sions into the rubber layer, down to the 
fabric. When he cuts a curve or angle, 
his left hand turns the block to the 
exact position for the desired cut. He 
cuts to the fabric but not through it. 

“Why does the engraver always cut 
toward himself?” is a natural question. 
The answer is that he must see every 
move of the knife, and, besides, the 






Art and lettering of this 24- by 10-inch window streamer are of a size and character to 
make it a “natural” for rubber plates. Printed in red, light blue, dark blue, and yellow (back- 
ground) by the Grier Press, Chicago, a large saving from cost of photoengravings was made 
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knife must be held and moved at such 
an angle that a bevel is cut at the lower 
part of the rubber to reénforce the sur- 
face which is to print. 

I am told that it takes about the 
same period of time for a rubber-plate 
engraver to become proficient as it does 
for a compositor, pressman, or photo- 
engraver to qualify as a journeyman— 
that is about four years. Exceptional 
men become excellent engravers in less 
time. The craftsman must have keen 
eyes, an appreciation of accurate, pains- 
taking work, steady and strong hands 
—and, of course, a clear head. As a 
beginner he is assigned to the coarser 
work. As his sensibilities and his skill 
develop, he is assigned to more deli- 
cate engravings. The supervisor must 
of necessity be an accomplished artist 
to see that art subjects are properly 
reproduced. Where only coarse work is 
expected in one or two colors, and used 
on burlap, cloth bags, packing cartons, 
less skill is required. Amateurs usually 
start cutting tint blocks. 

Few tools are required. Knives may 
be made by each user from hacksaw 
blades. The saw-tooth part of the blade 
is placed between two pieces of quar- 
ter-inch wood, beveled to fit the user’s 
hand, and bound together with adhe- 
sive tape. Gradie Oakes, president of 
the Process Rubber Plate Company, 
Chicago, says that three knives should 
be available, each with a blade of dif- 
ferent width. The smaller ones are used 
to cut “tight turns,” and the larger 
ones for heavier cutting. Pliers are 
used to peel or strip surplus rubber 
from the cut. 

Rubber used for engraved plates 
varies as to composition, and degree of 
hardness. The experienced rubber-plate 
engraver will want to know how an 
order is to be run, to determine what 
kind of rubber to use for the plate. 

A proof of the engraved plate is 
first pulled on waxed paper. A bone 
folder, ordinarily used in a bindery, 
is employed to transfer the impression 
of the plate to the paper. I noticed that 
the proof was dusted with talcum pow- 
der to permit immediate folding for 
delivery to the customer. 

Oakes told me of one rubber plate 
furnished by a customer. The rubber, 
unfortunately, was not of the oil-resist- 
ing kind with the result that when ben- 
zine was used to wash the plate pin 
holes appeared and it was spoiled. A 
new plate was engraved on oil-resist- 
ing rubber and then no more harmful 
effects were noticeable. 

About 90 per cent of the present-day 
rubber-plate printing is done with oil 


Today, figures do not 
stump the more adept 
rubber plate engravers, 
as shading (highlights 
and shadows) in faces 
and also clothing is 
suggested in a broad 
way by printing one 
tone—or color—over 
another. This is from 
a large cut-out window 
display by the Grier 
Company, of Chicago 
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inks. Many printers who formerly used 
water-colors are enthusiastic users of 
the newer process. 

The composing room encounters no 
difficulty in handling a rubber engraved 
plate. It is “just another job” to be 
put on the press, and lock-up is a mat- 
ter of routine. If the rubber plate is to 
be used on patent base, the same rules 
apply as to other plates. Where it is 
desirable to use some engraved rubber 
plates in combination with type mat- 
ter, or with metal plates, the job can 
be handled in the composing room with 
no more difficulty than mixed forms of 
halftones, zines, electrotypes, and type 
matter. The mental attitude of the 
skilled workman on the job is the deter- 
mining factor as to whether satisfac- 
tory results can or cannot be achieved. 

Possibly some readers believe that 
the requirements for successful han- 
dling of engraved rubber plates in the 
pressroom would put this kind of work 
out of the reach of the average printer. 
Frankly, I had somewhat the same idea 
when I was asked to get the required 
technical information for use in this 
article. That I might overlook nothing 
in my role of “inquiring reporter,” I 


made a list of all questions that I had 
ever heard concerning pressroom dif- 
ficulties, and searched for others. I 
expected that my questions might dis- 
concert and tax the combined abilities 
of my technical advisers, but these 
experienced men calmly listened to my 
queries, then unhesitatingly gave their 
answers which assured me that the 
pressroom problems are fewer in the 
handling of engraved rubber plates 
than in the handling of ordinary forms 
made up of halftones and type matter. 

“What presses must be used for the 
printing of engraved rubber plates?” 
I asked. I was told that any and every 
good press used for letterpress print- 
ing was usable, and that includes plat- 
ens, fast automatic presses (without 
any diminishing of speed) and cylin- 
ders. Experiments are now being made 
by which molded rubber plates may be 
printed on large rotary presses, but the 
work is not advanced sufficiently to say 
much about it. 

“What about rollers?” The question 
quite naturally would be brought up by 
printers who bought special rollers for 
water-color printing, which was the 
rage for a short time about five years 
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ago. I was told that the regular rollers 
used for ordinary letterpress printing 
are suitable, and sometimes are used 
without even a wash-up when chang- 
ing from type to rubber-plate work. 

I asked my technical advisers about 
the makeready; that, if a combination 


for him to spoil a job. It requires no 
“special training.” I was informed that 
the pressman’s “frame of mind” was 
the important thing, and that his “com- 
mon sense” would lead him to handle a 
rubber-plate form just as the material 
required. It was emphasized that a 
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A 1034- by 1314-inch page from “Window Charm” by Kirsch, printed in seven colors from 
rubber plates on heavy offset paper. Small type matter was set in usual way, electrotyped, 
printed in black over gray background. Rose band across bottom. Drapes at right in red, 
green, blue, and buff. Designed by Stensgaard. Printed by Magill-Weinsheimer Company 


metal form should require three hours 
makeready, how long would a rubber- 
plate form of identical size require? 
Experienced pressmen advised that 
such a rubber-plate form would require 
only two hours to get into production. 

Then I turned my attention to per- 
sonnel, and asked how much training 
a journeyman pressman would require 
before he could put on a rubber-plate 
job, and [I was told that after he 
learned the rudiments associated with 
rubber plates it would be inexcusable 
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very light “kiss” impression gets the 
most satisfactory results. 

Here is a summary of the advice 
given to pressmen: 

Position the locked-up form con- 
taining rubber plates on the bed of the 
press like any other form. 

Set rollers across rubber-plate forms 
for a light “kiss impression,” instead 
of on the ink plate, as is the common 
practice in handling metal forms. Bear- 
ers are to be type-high, and the cylin- 
der down so that it rides the bearers. 





Test every part of the form with « 
type-high gage to be sure that no pari 
is over or under the proper height. 

Reverse makeready practice. Rubbe: 
plates, unlike the metal forms, do noi 
make sufficient impression to show on 
the back of the trial printed sheet. 
Uneven impression may be observed 
only on the face of the sheet. Make 
ready requirements are determined by 
placing carbon paper, face up, under 
the printed trial sheet, so that mark 
ings for makeready are transferred on 
to the back of the sheet. The usual 
makeready procedure is then followed. 
but pressmen are warned not to build 
up solids with heavy overlays as they 
usually do when handling metal forms. 
No rubber-plate form should require 
more than one underlay and two over- 
lays for complete makeready. 

Use special inks now being made for 
rubber-plate printing. They ordinarily 
are no stiffer than very soft halftone 
inks, or about the consistency of a cup 
grease. They should not be mixed with 
“dryers,” which damage rubber plates 
more than any other thing except too 
much squeeze. Excess pressure gives 
the appearance of a double line around 
the outside of rubber plates. 

One of several economies effected by 
the use of rubber plates is that about 
20 per cent less ink is required to cover 
surfaces than for ordinary letterpress 
printing with metal-plate forms. Rub- 
ber-plate inks are also cheaper. An 
interesting thing about the use of inks 
in rubber-plate printing is that more 
ink is required for coated paper than 
for machine-finish, or antique papers. 
This is because a heavier layer of ink 
is required to set on coated paper. 

Slip-sheeting is not necessary in 
rubber-plate printing, however solid 
the impression. The special inks man- 
ufactured for this kind of printing dry 
in half the time of other inks so that 
the printing of one color upon another 
is quickly done. 

Observe rules for cleaning of rubber 
plates. No cleanser is entirely satisfac- 
tory for use on oil-resisting rubber 
plates. And, by the way, the develop- 
ment of oil-resisting qualities of the 
rubber used in platemaking is a secret 
guarded by a large rubber manufactur- 
ing company that has been working 
codperatively with the relatively few 
men in this fascinating branch of the 
printing industry. Benzine or high-test 
gasoline (not Ethyl) is used to clean 
rubber plates. Use the cleanser spar- 
ingly; only enough to remove the ink. 
It is suggested that one slightly moist 
rag be used lightly on the type form, 
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and that a dry rag be used immediately 
to wipe off the excess. In the event 
that plates get sticky because of high 
temperature, they should be washed 
with the cleanser, then with cold water. 

Plates that are to be stored away for 
future use should be wrapped in heavy 
kraft paper and kept in a cool place. 
They may be used with good effect 
after several years. 

In my contacts with printers who 
have developed a profitable business 
by using engraved rubber plates, there 
is much enthusiasm over the results 
obtained. They seem to compete suc- 
cessfully with offset printing on orders 
of less that 10,000 impressions. 

The brilliance and small quantities 
of inks required, their quick-drying 
qualities, the big saving in makeready 
time, the saving of over half of the 
first cost of illustrations, elimination 
of offsetting, wearing qualities of the 
plates to permit of the printing (under 
right conditions) of more than 50,000 
impressions on rough or smooth papers, 
plus the advantage of supplying some- 
thing new to customers—all these are 
reasons why the use of engraved rub- 
ber plates is increasing from month to 
month. Then, further, the fact that no 
“license” is required to use this form 
of printing, and that neither extra 
equipment nor special expensive train- 
ing of personnel is necessary make it 
easy for printers to get into this new 
“game,” which should be profitable to 
all who manage their businesses well. 


* 
Folding-Box Business Card 


Salesmen of the U. S. Printing and 
Lithograph Company are said to carry 
as business cards, an imprinted minia- 
ture folding box made by the company. 
The unusual card often appeals to the 
prospect’s desire to manipulate it, with 
the result that he sets up and examines 
it—just what the salesman wants. 


* 
While the Prospect’s Happy 
The J. F. Widman and Sons Com- 


pany, printer, binder, and stationer, 
of McGregor, Iowa, believes in taking 
advantage of every opportunity to pro- 
mote the firm’s services. Consequently, 
when it mails out a check a reminder 
is enclosed that takes advantage of a 
happily receptive mood. The small slip 
reads: “There is just one thing that 
would give us more pleasure than mail- 
ing you this check, and that is—when 
you need anything in our line—that 
you will let us have the opportunity of 
serving you.” 
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MACHINE COMPOSITION 
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What is your particular problem? Inquiries will be answered wy « 
by mail when a stamped self-addressed envelope is enclosed 


Automatic Machine Parts 

Please tell me what the machine “auto- 
matics” do, where they are, and what they 
are supposed to accomplish. I hear expe- 
rienced operators refer to automatic this- 
and-that, and am somewhat in the dark. 

If you were to consult the “Book of 
Parts,” you would find a number of 
individual parts having “automatic” as 
a part of their names, indicating their 
work individually, or as a part of a 
group. The most common machine stop 
is called the “automatic stopping pawl 
stop,” the next common stop is named 
the “automatic safety pawl stop.” 
They are referred to as the “automatic 
pawls,” and their specific function is to 
stop the moving cams. These pawls are 
attached to one of the large cams at 
the rear of the machine, from which 
they receive a rotative motion. Lateral 
motions come from the cam rolls and 
the spring placed to the right of each 
pawl. One group of parts, which is 
attached to the vise frame, is called the 
“vise automatic stop group.” This stop 
group is frequently referred to by the 
machinist as the “automatic.” 

The automatic stopping pawl pro- 
duces the greatest number of machine 
stops, as each time the machine (or 
cams) comes to normal position, this 
pawl produces the stop, or cessation of 
motion. The clutch is automatically 
thrown out of action at normal posi- 
tion when the stop lever is depressed 
by the automatic stopping pawl. The 
stop lever consists of two members, an 
upper and lower stop lever. It trans- 
mits motion to the forked lever, which 
in turn moves the flange that, by screw 
and clutch rod, gives motion to the 
parts of the clutch arm, releasing the 
leather buffers from the surface of the 
clutch pulley, causing the cams to stop. 
The automatic safety pawl also pro- 
duces a machine stop, the difference 
being in the cam position. The stop 
may originate in the distributor mech- 
anism, or the operator may cause it 
by locking back the spaceband lever 
pawl. The stop may originate in the 
first elevator jaws, as interference by 
a line of matrices prevents a complete 
first movement of the line-transfer 
group, which in turn will not permit 
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the safety pawl buffer to accomplish 
its normal releasing action, which is 
to push the automatic safety pawl clear 
of the upper stop. It then allows the 
safety pawl to give a downward move- 
ment to the upper stopping lever, caus- 
ing the clutch to be thrown out. 

All the automatic stops in which the 
clutch shoe buffers are relaxed from 
the surface of the clutch pulley are the 
result of a movement of the forked 
lever. Two of these motions result from 
action of the automatic pawls on the 
upper stop lever. The other is motion 
delivered to the screw on the left arm 
of the forked lever by the vise auto- 
matic connecting stop rod. There is 
another automatic stop which is called 
a clutch-slipping stop. Since it occurs 
without assent of the operator, it can 
be truthfully called an automatic stop. 
A sticking slug, or any other positive 
resistance to a cam action will natu- 
rally produce this automatic stop. 

We have so farnamed four automatic 
machine stops, three of which carry the 
name of a part coupled with the word 
“automatic” which indicates its action. 
There also is an automatic pump stop, 
which, as its name indicates, stops the 
pump action. Some parts in the distrib- 
utor group will act automatically. For 
example, on a four-pitch distributor, if 
a matrix extends above the channel- 
entrance guide, and is moved by a 
passing matrix, it causes an automatic 
stopping of the distributor screws. This 
action is performed by a clutch-lever 
screw that rises into the path of a cam 
collar on the clutch flange and gives a 
slight lateral movement to the flange, 
causing the attached clutch buffer to 
relax pressure against the side face of 
the clutch pulley. On a two-pitch dis- 
tributor, there are two spiral automat- 
ics, each one attached to a different 
distributor. When the screws revolve 
normally, the spirals rotate without 
contact. Where an interfering matrix 
retards the lower distributor screw it 
would cause an automatic stop of both. 
Contact of the upper spiral with the 
slowed-up lower one allows the two 
clutch stops to disengage from bevel 
edges of the corresponding stops on 
the clutch flange. 
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AD LADIES MUST LOOK RIGHT WAY 


By BEN WILEY 


His department recently showed 
several examples of work that 
contained, among other things, 
the error of crowded type matter. Most 
of the blame for the errors shown was 
charged against the practice of forc- 
ing compositors to work without the 
aid of layouts. 

This month we present a newspaper 
advertisement that was planned by the 
advertising department of a depart- 
ment store in a city of 75,000 popula- 
tion, and for which a layout had been 
furnished to the printer. 

The original advertisement presents 
so many things that contradict accepted 
ideas of effective layout that it is hard 
to decide where to begin correcting it. 

Without question this advertisement 
was intended to sell winter coats; cloth 
coats were to be pushed, with fur coats 
next in importance. 

At the top of the original advertise- 
ment we see the result of trying to dis- 
play too much copy. Five lines are 


As turned, the figures in the original advertisement on the left direct attention outwardly. That and other errors are corrected at the right 
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jumbled together, where a few words 
should be enough to arrest a reader’s 
attention. The five display lines are 
arranged in anything but an orderly 
manner. Because of this, and the lack 
of variation in type sizes, there is no 
selling punch. 

The firm name appears only once in 
this advertisement, and it is believed 
it should be emphasized more than is 
shown in the original. 

The writer cannot understand why 
the fur-coat illustration was separated 
from its descriptive matter by a rule 
box. This is a glaring error for any 
person who is trained in the prepara- 
tion of advertising to commit. 

The original advertisement, beside 
being crowded, is a disorganized, hit- 
and-miss mass. The descriptive matter 
for fur coats mentions that the prices 
range up to $1,300. We ask you how 
the appearance of this advertisement 
would impress a woman with that much 
money to invest in a winter wrap? 







The person who planned this adver- 
tisement apparently had no knowledge 
of the theory of keeping a reader’s eye 
within the boundaries of his advertise- 
ment after he secured attention. I]lus- 
trations are placed so as to actually 
direct a reader’s eye away from the 
upper left corner without seeing any 
descriptive matter. The lady in the 
cloth coat (upper left) has her face 
turned away from the printed message. 
Her hands point downward to a group 
of four ladies who are seen marching 
directly to the lower right corner, where 
it is easy for a reader’s eye to leave 
the advertisement. 

It is understood that these are stock 
illustrations, and that some are posed 
in ways that make it difficult to adapt 
them, but despite this consideration the 
original handling is inadequate. 

In order to demonstrate an applica- 
tion of the theory of holding attention 
within this advertisement, using the 
same illustrations and copy, it was 
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thought best to create an entirely new 
layout in which Barker’s Cloth Coat 
Sale is put foremost. Another copy 
writer might feature some other item, 
and with good reason, but in the origi- 
nal advertisement only a weakened 
effort was made to emphasize the cloth 
coat sale. The new layout uses identi- 
cal copy, but gives greatly added force 
to the sales story. 

Since the intent of this advertise- 
ment is to sell coats, fur coats were 
given a full measure of display. In the 
original the four marching ladies in 
fall suits almost squeezed this impor- 
tant item out of the advertisement. 

According to our theories, when a 
woman sees this rearranged advertise- 
ment, while turning newspaper pages, 
the cloth-coat sale is immediately called 
to her attention. At this moment, should 
her eye continue to move to the right, 
she sees the face of the largest illus- 
trated figure, which is turned to the 
left: Since one’s eyes tend to follow the 
direction in which another person is 
looking, her position should turn the 
woman prospect back to the left into 
the descriptive matter about fur coats, 
or to the heading over the fur coats. 

The face of the model wearing the 
fur coat is turned too far to the right 
to be as effective as it might be, yet the 
general position of her body has at 
least a slight tendency to act as a bar- 
rier that keeps the eyes from continu- 
ing toward the lower right corner. 

The new layout is not offered as a 
perfect example, but shows how the 
same illustrations might be rearranged 
according to the theory of directing a 
reader’s attention through an adver- 
tisement. Compare the rearranged lay- 
out and its planned purpose with the 
hit-and-miss technique of the original. 

To the writer this example presents 
a fascinating phase of layout work, for 
each piece of copy and each illustra- 
tion requires individual handling. It 
becomes a game of directing the read- 
ing public without its becoming con- 
scious of the “traffic signals.” 

The shoe illustration was eliminated 
from the new layout to provide a better 
background of white space for the coat 
displays. One of the four marching 
ladies was removed to gain white space 
and to balance all units. Better balance 
permitted the use of type masses and 
illustrations that would conform more 
nearly to general shape of the adver- 
tisement. The improved shape harmony 
should make a better impression on the 
lady with $1,300 who is looking for a 
winter coat than would the unrelated 
masses presented in the original. 





SAMPLING INCREASED AVERAGE SALE 


By LUCIUS 8S. FLINT 


oars of the previous work play 
an important part in the selling of 
just about every stock or creative print- 
ing order. Yet, very few printers have 
been able to devise a means of making 
those all-important samples quickly 
and readily accessible for office use. 
However, Frye & Smith, printer, San 
Diego, California, has worked out such 
a system, and it has become the firm’s 
greatest selling asset. 

When a customer comes in to inquire 
about a certain type of work, the sales- 
man goes to a file and within a minute 
brings out samples of all the different 
types of jobs in that classification that 
have been done previously. One specific 
result has been an increase of about 
12 per cent in the size of the average 
sale. Another has been better customer 
satisfaction. A third has been the sav- 
ing of an untold amount of time, for 
both salesmen and customers. 

“Like most other printers, we for- 
merly depended largely on memory for 
handling our office samples,” says Mel 
Baker, manager of the service depart- 
ment, “and we found the arrangement 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. If a cus- 
tomer wanted to see what had been 
done with a certain type of mailing 
piece, or perhaps an unusual label, we 
would have only a vague recollection of 


having done such an order for some- 
body back in a certain year. Often we 
weren't sure just what the job was. 
Sometimes we couldn’t remember the 
firm name. And even when we could 
recall these facts, we usually had a 
mighty hard time locating the neces- 
sary samples. Now all this is changed. 
We make a better impression on the 
customer, we sell more work, and we 
save valuable time.” 

The big problem in working out the 
filing system was to find some conve- 
nient method of indexing that would 
cover every classification, with proper 
cross-references, and do it in a way 
that wouldn’t require too much refer- 
ence time. Two types of indexing were 
chosen: the number method correspond- 
ing to the “Franklin Catalog,” and the 
headings in the classified section of the 
local telephone directory. 

The file is in two sections. The first 
is indexed according to the “Franklin 
Catalog.” This section covers types of 
work. It was found that many types of 
printed forms and certain classes of 
creative jobs could be applied in many 
lines of business, so it wasn’t practical 
to confine this sample set-up to indi- 
vidual lines. 

Under the present arrangement, all 
types of work in this part of the file 





The Value of Quality Printing 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST 


value of good printing as compared with poor 


N™ time you get into a discussion on the relative 


printing, ask this question: “Which would you 
rather have—a diamond weighing one pound, or a lump 
of high-grade coal of the same weight?” 

Chemically there is no great difference between a dia- 
mond and good coal. Carbon is the principal ingredient 
in both. Yet the value of a one-pound diamond is given 
as $750,000 while high-grade anthracite, at $12 a ton, is 
worth only .006c (six tenths of one cent) a pound. 

Using these figures you can readily determine that a 
one-pound diamond is worth 1,250,000,000 times its equal 
in coal. Or, putting it another way, a one-pound dia- 
mond will buy 62,500 tons of coal at $12 a ton. To trans- 
port that much coal would require 20 trains, 60 cars in 
a train, and 50 tons of coal in each car. Or again, a single 
train made up of these cars, each car 25 feet long, would 
make a train nearly six miles long. 

Likewise quality does have considerable influence in 
determining the real value of printing. 








‘are indexed according to classes. For 
example, suppose a customer wants to 
see samples of original, duplicate, and 
triplicate office forms. The salesman 
refers to the “Franklin Catalog,” finds 
this class of work listed under section 
23. Then he goes to the file and gets 
the folders under section 23. He finds 
a complete assortment of samples. 

But the customer often wants to bor- 
row several forms, take them back to 
his office and incorporate features of 
different ones into a form of his own. 
The company has provided for this too. 
In another section of the same filing 
cabinet, indexed according to the same 
Franklin groups, are folders contain- 
ing loose samples of all the work shown 
in pasted form in the upper sections. 

The other half of the file is indexed 
according to lines of business. The 
classified section of the local telephone 
directory is the guide we use here. For 
instance, under “A” there come such 
listings as amusement places and apart- 
ment houses. The classified section was 
found to be the most complete and 
accurate directory of business. Many 
local businesses will be found in one 
place but not in others. For instance, 
San Diego, being a major port, has 
sundry marine-activity classifications. 
Denver, being a mining-center city, has 
mining classifications, and so on. 

“An alphabetical file according to 
businesses is a very important supple- 
mentary phase of the plan, for it gives 
you an opportunity to do some real 
selling,” says Baker. “Let’s take real 
estate for example. A broker comes in 
for listing cards. When we have on 
hand a file of everything that applies 
to this business, we have a good chance 
of selling him rental or sale signs, let- 
terheads and billheads, rental receipts 
and forms, and possibly some folders 
or other advertising material that he 
should have but may overlook. 

“Apartment houses are another good 
example. The new owner comes in for 
some one item such as a billhead. We 
often can sell him business stationery, 
guest stationery, announcement fold- 
ers, laundry-form lists, receipts, and 
other items. The possibilities in any 
line of business are almost unlimited 
if you have the samples right there and 
can show the customer. The important 
thing is to do the selling job while he’s 
in the shop and in a buying mood. If 
you let it go until he returns home, he 
may get out of the buying spell. It is 
hard to restore after the prospect has 
been allowed to cool off. 

“It would be hard to say which sec- 
tion of the two files is most valuable. 
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We consider each essential for differ- 
ent uses. When a man wants one spe- 
cific thing on which he may get ideas 
from work done for many lines of 
business, then the “Franklin Catalog” 
indexed file is the only thing. His line 
of business can be determined in a few 
minutes and the alphabetically indexed 
file then brought out.” The second file 
also has a section where loose samples 
of all materials are kept. 

Mounted samples are kept in black 
books 9 by 1414 inches. Each contains 
twelve pages, and will fit any standard 
filing cabinet. Inside pages are of black 
cover paper, with double-thick cover 
of the same material. Letter-file fold- 
ers, properly indexed, are used for 
the loose samples. The files have divid- 
ers for the different general classifica- 
tions. A number of different folders 
are often kept in one group. 

Material for the files is gathered 
from the plant’s delivery tables. Here 
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are kept two boxes into each of which 
the delivery man places samples of 
every job. The delivery man can’t know 
what has already gone into the file, so 
it isn’t practical for him to decide what 
to save. Office workers look through 
these collections every few days, and 
select work that carries out new ideas, 
putting it into the two files. Duplica- 
tion is carefully avoided. 

“In most cases, it probably will be 
most practical to start ‘from scratch’,” 
says Baker. “Of course, if some sort 
of filing system has been maintained 
before, these samples might be trans- 
ferred. Otherwise, the labor of work- 
ing up a file from old samples would 
be prohibitive. We found that we get 
enough new work right along to build 
up the file pretty rapidly. We try to 
keep the whole thing up-to-date. If 
some new idea comes along which is 
vastly better than an old one, we imme- 
diately make the sample substitution.” 
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Above, reverse side of two mailing cards from series issued by a Chicago printer. On each 
one, as is here indicated, a member of the staff is pictured and his work described. The 
same front, shown below, served for all. Here the circle, rectangle, and diamond were in 
red, the rest black. Such novel presentations get attention when conventional pieces fail 
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it the right, front cover of booklet by the Direct Mail Advertising 


Association to show the value of teamwork between advertising media. 


Below, an article that shows the value of teamwork between printers 


By ARTHUR J. PEEL 


ulation of approximately 65,000, 
three printers decided to test a 
plan of codperative effort without sac- 
rificing their individuality or special- 
ized service. This city is a key center 
of a large industrial section, and being 
only a few miles from Boston, where 
there are many large printing estab- 
lishments, local plants must meet the 
aggressive sales methods and compe- 
tition of the larger city printers. Each 
of the three printing establishments 
participating in this effort has been 
in business upwards of twenty years, 
and prior to the depression years each 
enjoyed individually a fair share of 
local and out-of-town business. 
Unscientific competition followed by 
general falling off of printing orders 
was reflected in red in the operating 
and financial statements of two of 
these printers ; the third was fortunate 
enough to hold a long-term contract 
which enabled him to carry on and at 
least meet expenses. But they all suf- 
fered from “pirates” who came from 
other cities and took printing at prices 
they could not meet—profitably. 
Before the situation became hope- 
less they got together and frankly dis- 
cussed ways and means of decreasing 
the competition between each other, 
and at the same time working out a 
plan through which, coéperatively, they 
could reduce their basic costs. With 
this objective stood another, equally 
important. Could they devise a scheme 
whereby they could codperate in a 





[ a New England city with a pop- 


NEW ENGLAND PRINTERS TRY OUT 
NOVEL SALES SCHEME 


more aggressive selling effort, and 
while competing for the same business 
enjoy in a measure the fruits of print- 
ing orders secured by each firm on 
competitive bids? None of them was 
willing to lose identity by any form of 
amalgamation; each desired to main- 
tain his original plant. Similar efforts 
have been tried before, but few have 
lasted, mainly for the reason that 
attempts have been made to bring 
costs to a common level for the par- 
ticipating plants. The three plants in 
this Massachusetts community did not 
attempt to level their respective oper- 
ating costs, nor did they in any way 
attempt to control prices. 

After many conferences they agreed 
to organize a new sales company, the 
financing of which was to be on an 
equal-share basis. The function of this 
sales organization that served all three 
printers, was to obtain business for 
any one of the participating plants. 
The sales made were to take up the 
slack and introduce new business, not 
to deprive any one of the three print- 
ers of orders secured by their own 
salesmen independently. As a matter 
of fact the sales company did not 
operate in the town in which the plants 
are located, but in a territory that 
included Boston and other towns and 
cities within a hundred-mile radius. 

With three printing establishments 
to represent, each experienced in spe- 
cial lines of printing, the sales com- 
pany could offer a wider service than 
is usually the case when a salesman 
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who represents one company goes out 
to solicit business. 

When an opportunity to bid on some 
printing came up, the sales company, 
through its representative and direct 
contact man with the customer, sub- 
mitted three bids, one from each of 
the participating concerns. It will be 
readily seen that the chance of secur- 
ing the order was thus increased in the 
ratio of three to one. 

The printers’ estimates which were 
submitted to the sales company, were 
based on the individual plant’s pro- 
duction and overhead costs, but did 
not include profit. This was added by 
the sales organization, and included 
a proportion of the cost necessary to 
maintain the sales company. This cost 
was little more than the salary of a 
manager-salesman, because the book- 
keeping and other clerical work neces- 
sary were done in the office of one of 
the participating printers. 

All estimates, other than those sub- 
mitted to customers and prospective 
customers contacted by the printer’s 
own salesmen, were submitted by, and 
in the name of, the sales company. All 
bills for work done were also sent out 
by, and in the name of, the sales com- 
pany, as was originally planned. 

The profits on each order obtained 
through the efforts of the sales com- 
pany were then equally divided among 
the three printers regardless of which 
printer did the work. 

Had the plan stopped here it would 
have had a serious weakness. While it 
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resulted in more business for each of 
the participating printers, the burden 
of the sales organization, though light, 
had to be absorbed in the price quoted 
to customers. While this was offset to 
a degree by elimination of the print- 
er’s own selling expense in the form 
of salesman’s commission, it still would 
have increased the cost over and above 
what each printer could have done the 
job for, had he submitted a bid direct. 

It must be borne in mind that one 
of the fundamental purposes of this 
arrangement was not only to get more 
business for each printer, but to meet 
destructive competition, so far as pos- 
sible. There was only one method by 
which this plan could be successfully 
accomplished; by reducing operating 
costs, and improving the service. This 
demanded a high quality of codperative 
effort that made it a supreme test of 
unselfishness and sincerity. In some 
cases it meant that two or all three 
printers were required to do certain 
operations to complete an order. In 
such instances each printer billed the 
sales company at his cost for the work 
done in his plant. 

The way it worked out in practice 
may be illustrated by one large print- 
ing order obtained by the sales com- 
pany. One of the plants had installed 
an electric folder, and while the com- 
position and presswork were done in 
one plant, the folding was done by the 
printer who owned the electric equip- 
ment. Had the printer who did the 
composition and presswork estimated 
cost of the folding, he could not have 
bid as low as the sales company, which 
could take advantage of the electric 
folder in the other printer’s plant. 
Type was loaned by one printer to 
another, when required. When buying 
paper, the printer who secured the 
order might buy in large lots and 
resell to one of the other printers, at 
cost. In other words, though only one 
printer’s bid was accepted, his esti- 
mate was based on facilities owned 
and operated by one or both of the 
other plants, if superior to his own. 

In keeping with the marked trend 
towards photo-offset, one of the par- 
ticipating printers is now equipped to 
do offset printing. 

After this arrangement had. been in 
force for eighteen weeks, an analysis 
of results showed that total sales of 
the three participating printers had 
doubled each month, with a slight fall- 
ing off in June. One of the codperating 
printers had done more business dur- 
ing the brief period in which the sales 
organization was operating, than in 
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any other corresponding period during 
the thirty years that the concern has 
been in business. 


Although it was estimated that the 


sales company would scarcely pay for 
itself during the first year of its func- 
tioning, the results attained during the 


SOME PRINTERS OUGHTT 


HE other day a stranger who 
was starting a gift shop tele- 
phoned that he wanted me to 
come out and figure on an order of 
envelopes. He stressed that he had 
been told not only to contact our 
company but to insist upon my fig- 
uring with him. Although as sales 
manager and treasurer of the com- 
pany I have little time for outside 
selling, I appreciated the prospect’s 
interest and went out. 

When I arrived, I learned that 
he wanted only 2,000 envelopes in 
all, and that these were to be of 
three different types: 1,000 of one, 
250 of another, and 750 of the 
third. We do not like to figure on 
such orders, and much prefer to 
leave this business to printers; but 
the prospect seemed so earnest that 
I gave him our price. 

As soon as he looked at my figure 
he chortled triumphantly. “Why, 
man, you make envelopes, and yet 
you’re four dollars higher than a 
little two-by-four printer who was 
here this morning!” 

Out of curiosity I asked the name 
of the printer, found that he was a 
customer of ours, and called him as 
soon as I got back to the office. 

The conversation revealed that 
the printer had quoted a price 
which actually allowed him only 
two dollars for his labor in selling 
the order, printing it, and then 
delivering it, plus 10 per cent profit 
on the envelopes! “Did you give 


first eighteen weeks indicated that this 
estimate could be materially reduced. 
The sales manager proved conclusively 
that to go to a prospective customer 
and offer three bids from printers who 
have the coédperative spirit, gave him 
an advantage not enjoyed by salesmen 
representing one plant. Customers and 
prospective customers were interested 
in the plan. No attempt was made to 
camouflage the joint method by which 
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printing was being done for the cus- 
tomer. The names of the codperating 
printers were known. 

Previous attempts on the part of a 
number of printers in a city to work 
out some such arrangement as the one 
described have always hit snags, due 


the customer your Sunday shirt, 
too?” I asked, without trying to 
hide my sarcasm. 

Printers are friends of our com- 
pany. We work closely with them. 
Personally, I yet have a printer to 
say that we have taken an envelope 
job away from him. Personally, it 
is no direct concern of mine if they 
do their work free. But I know that 
printers are not philanthropists; 
they’re in business to make a living, 
the same as I’m in the envelope 
business. Why it is that they insist 
upon working for nothing is just a 
little beyond my feeble powers of 
comprehension. 

My friend who obtained the 
envelope job at a two-dollar mar- 
gin for his labor excused his action 
by stressing that he needed work 
to keep his shop busy. My reply is, 
why keep your shop busy, if it is 
going to cost money out of pocket, 
in the long run, to do it? That two 
dollars did not pay for the labor 
on that job, I know. Who is going 
to pay the rent, the power, the 
wear on equipment, while the job 
was being produced? The printer 
would have fared much better if 
he had closed his shop and gone 
fishing or played golf. 

I realize full well that the aver- 
age small printer is not a wizard at 
selling. He recognizes his marked 
weakness when he goes out to call 
on a prospect and he takes a weak- 
ling’s way out—cut-prices! And 


to resistance on the part of some one 
printer to submerging his identity and 
losing the value of his name and indi- 
vidual service. Other resistance came 
through disinclination on the part of 
printers to pool their net profits for 
distribution, either on an equal-share 
basis, or pro-rated according to the 
amount of business secured through a 
centralized selling unit. In this Mas- 
sachusetts city all of the participating 














printers retained their individual busi- 
nesses, they dealt direct with their 
old customers and retained the full 
profit on their service. It was only on 
business secured by means of the sales 
company that division of profits came 
into the picture. Since each printer 


thus he not only loses his profit but 
much of the respect of his cus- 
tomer. The average buyer likes a 
man who has pride in his crafts- 
manship—pride enough to ask 
what it is worth. 

When a man cuts a price to 
obtain a job, he has absolutely no 
hold on that customer when the 
next order comes up. Any printer 
who can cut fifty cents off the 
former price gets the job, because 
the first printer obtained it strictly 
because his price was cheap. 

When I talk to our printer-cus- 
tomers about prices, I refer to our 
own experience, not in a sense of 
boastfulness but because I know 
that what we have done to combat 
cut prices can be done just as well 
by printers. Likewise, I confine my 
remarks to envelopes, because that 
is the limit of our experience; but 
I believe that what can be done 
with envelopes can be duplicated, 
basically, with any other form of 
printing now in use. 

We stay away from the subject of 
price when we call on a prospect or 
a regular customer. When a regular 
customer hands us an old envelope 
and asks us what it will cost to 
duplicate that, we begin at once to 
tell him the tremendous power the 
envelop carries as an advertising 
medium. We point out to him that 
it goes right into the home or office 
of the finest prospects in the world 
—the people who already are buy- 


paid one-third of the cost of the sales 
organization, the burden did not fall 
heavily on any one, and the advan- 
tages of codperation, group buying, 
and a more extended sales area from 
which to secure business, eventually 
would more than have absorbed the 
additional expense of maintaining the 
sales unit. But— 

Shakespeare has written in one of 
his plays, “’Tis not thus to be, but 





safely thus.” (Italics are mine.) As an 
ideal, the plan outlined in this article 
is as nearly perfect as anything can 
be in this imperfect world. But suc- 
cessful and sustained accomplishment 
must rest on a long vision. To see the 
working out of an aggressive selling 


he operated independently, does not 
want to share with those less fortu- 
nate. When one of the three printers 
wanted to “pull out,” the high pur- 
pose was robbed of the spirit of real 
codperation which alone makes any 
such endeavor worth while. To make 


ing from him, or who are on the 
prospect list to buy. 

We always show the customer that 
whatever is on the envelope will be 
read; and certainly that cannot be 
said with assurance of any other 
advertising medium. 

We stress the importance of using 
two colors to make that envelope 
stand out from the stack—to give it 
character. We point out that both 
sides of the envelope can be made 
to carry advertising messages, and 
that the firm which fails to cap- 
italize this advertising opportunity 
to the limit is sanctioning a need- 
less waste every time that it sends 
a poorly enveloped letter through 
the mails. 

By the time we are through tell- 
ing the prospect about the value of 
envelopes as advertising mediums, 
we have presented him something 
entirely new to think about. He has 
seen envelopes in a new light. He 
forgets price. Furthermore, he has 
no certain basis of comparison, for 
whatever other quotations he has 
obtained have been on the basis of 
the same old one-color, one-side 
job that he got before. 

We very consistently increase the 
amount of our average sale by sug- 
gesting additional colors in print- 
ing envelopes, and by showing our 
customers how additional envelope 
units can be made to help adver- 
tise their businesses, if there is need 
for additional units. 


IT} TO DIE YOUNG-I HOPE THEY DO NOT 


The only trouble we ever have 
with price is where the salesman 
does not have the initiative or the 
courage to try selling a prospect on 
the advertising value of envelopes, 
and the additional colors to give 
envelopes advertising value. We 
have sold some of the most noto- 
rious price-buyers in the state, by 
getting their minds off price by 
talking advertising value. 

Printers can do exactly the same 
thing. It does not require genius to 
do it. Our salesmen are little or no 
better salesmen than the average 
printer. The only difference is, they 
know that they must get out and 
sell customers on better work or 
they won’t hold their jobs. There’s 
nothing mysterious about it, and we 
know that it works. 

If envelopes can be sold on that 
basis, so can other printing. Let 
every printer who is afraid of his 
shadow when he calls on a pros- 
pect figure that nine times out of 
ten his prospect is afraid too. Say 
“boo!” at him through the medium 
of practical suggestions for improv- 
ing the value and power of his 
printing and he’s ready to listen 
and forget price. 

Perhaps, from an analytical view- 
point, some printers ought to die 
young. But I much prefer to think 
that they gradually are going to 
recognize the fact that printing can 
be sold rather than given away and 
thereby live long and cheerful lives. 





organization, and then discover ways 
and means of cutting costs and retain- 
ing profits, naturally suggests to the 
individual that if he follows the les- 
sons learned and applied, he may reap 
all of the benefits for himself without 
sharing with others. This is what hap- 
pened in this Massachusetts town. 
Naturally the printer who has least to 
gain from such an arrangement, and 
who has enjoyed a fair*business when 





such an experiment safe, there must 
be both the willingness and the whole- 
hearted desire to work for the com- 
mon good of the local industry. 

The plan has been tried. It suc- 
ceeded. It failed to continue because 
human nature is what it is. However, 
already it has attracted the earnest 
attention of other printers and there 
are indications that it will shortly be 
restarted on a sounder basis. 
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THE PROOFR 
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Questions pertaining to the work of proofreaders are solicited for detailed 


Not Interchangeable 


Which is better, “consist of” or “consist 
in” ?—Tennessee. 

The question that you ask cannot be 
answered directly, as the two expres- 
sions are not interchangeable. “Consist 
of” is used in speaking of the mate- 
rials of which something is made, com- 
pounded, or constituted: “The mixture 
consists of iron, quinine, and strych- 
nine.” “Consist in” is properly used of 
non-material things: “True wealth does 
not consist in the possession of money 
and property alone.” 


* 
Great Xopher Columbus! 


In your department for April, 1935, 
appeared a query in regard to the choice 
of the proper indefinite article for use 
before “Xmas.” Allow me to say that at 
this publishing house we do not permit the 
use of “Xmas.” Neither do we say that a 
man is (a) (an) “Xian,” that they have 
“Xened” the baby, or that one “Xtopher” 
Columbus discovered America. There is no 
justification for its use. Of course, if an 
advertiser insists on “Xmas”—and pays for 
it—he gets it, without argument. 

I do not believe, however, that one is jus- 
tified in pronouncing it “Eksmas,” thus 
requiring the article “an.” The “X” is from 
the Greek word “chi,” which, though made 
like an English “X,” is pronounced like 
“k,” or, rather, “kh.” The only person who 
might be deemed privileged to pronounce it 
“Eksmas” would be a copyholder, and he 
should say “an Eksmas,” or “a Eksmas,” 
according to style set by copy. 

Owing to the persecution of the Chris- 
tians by the Romans in the first and second 
centuries of the Christian era, secret sym- 
bols were adopted by the followers of 
Christ to represent anything pertaining to 
Christ or the Christians. Consequently, to 
express the idea, “Jesus Christ, God’s Son, 
Saviour,” or in Greek “Iesous Christos, 
Theou Hyios, Soter,” they used only the 
initials, “I-ch-th-u-s.” This, in Greek, spells 
“fish” (ichthus). This explains why the pic- 
ture of a fish was also used as a symbol for 
“Christ” and “Christian.” 

It is a significant fact that the zodiacal 
sign for the fish is similar to the Greek 
“chi.” What the connection is I do not 
know, if there be any. But as it is not nec- 
essary now for us to hide the fact that we 
are Christians, there is no longer justifica- 
tion for its use. But if you must use it, 
think of the Greek letter “chi.” 

Pardon me, but on Page 67 of the same 
issue I find reference to the “bale” of a 
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consideration in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


platen press. Now what in the world is the 
“bale” of a platen press? Or how many 
presses in a bale? Or is it some evil con- 
nected with the machine? Oh, a bail! Well, 
that’s very different.—IIlinois. 

The first section of this letter boils 
down to a proclamation that when its 
writer sees “Xmas” in print, he thinks 
not “Eksmas” but “Christmas.” That 
is exactly what I have been trying to 
find out: which way the thing “says 
itself” to the ‘‘average”’ reader. I hold 
that “a Xmas gift” is wrong, “an Xmas 
gift” is right. “X” at the beginning of 
a word cannot be pronounced in Eng- 
lish unless its name is pronounced, pho- 
netically, “eks,” or it is sounded like 
“z”’ as in‘‘xylophone.” Certainly every- 
one says and writes “‘a Christmas gift,” 
not “an Christmas gift.” It reduces to 
an absurdity when you say or write 
“an” in front of “Christmas.” But for 
“Exmas’’—that’s something else again! 
The question is still open. 

As to the typographical mistake of 
“bale” for ‘‘bail’’—well, we can “take 
it,” and in this instance we have to. We 
made the error. Our readers should like 
us the better for that. To err, you know, 
is human; to forgive, divine. We are 
human. Occasionally, we err. What we 
would be ashamed of would be, not the 
making of the error, but attempting to 
dodge the blame. It is a tribute to our 
quality when there is so much obvious 
pleasure in detection of a “typo” in our 
pages. Also, it is evidence that our col- 
umns are closely scanned—as we wish 
them to be. And that’s that! 


* 
Her and My 


This sentence puzzles me: “I left her and 
my cards.” Is it okay?—Delaware. 

Yes, sir—it is. It is equivalent to “I 
left her card and my card.” In the 
predicate position the pronouns would 
change over to “hers” and “mine’”’: the 
cards I left were hers and mine. But 
the sentence as given is correct. 

These forms seem to cover the field: 
“T left (his) (her) (your) (their) and 
my cards.” “The cards I left were 
(his) (hers) (yours) (theirs) and 
mine.” Does this help? 
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Points After Italic 

Suppose a sentence in a run of italic type 
ends with a query or screamer ; should those 
points be italic, or roman?—Michigan. 

Logically, the points should be in the 
text type—roman. But it seems to me 
that it looks very much better to follow 
italic with italic, thus: “... our beloved 
class president, John Jones!” rather 
than “. . . our beloved class president, 
John Jones!” This is simply one of 
those things on which there is no fixed 
style, no positive standards of right 
and wrong, but in which taste and good 
judgment have full swing and sway. 
To me, typographical symmetry seems 
to overrule strict logic. There is no ele- 
ment of possible misunderstanding or 
difficulty in the reading. Good looks are 
really worth something, in the printed 
product—eh, what? 


* 
Syllables—and Agony 


Pity the poor operator! In our establish- 
ment they go back of the proofreader to 
the man on the machine. They seem to think 
he should be an editor, and know every- 
thing—whether it’s so or not. For instance, 
I divided “implac-able,” and drew a lusty 
call-down. Was I wrong?—Rhode Island. 

Your division would have been cor- 
rect if the word were pronounced in 
the way your division suggests: short 
“a,” making the syllable sound like 
“plack.” But in fact the pronunciation 
is something else again. The “a” is 
long, accented, and the syllable is pro- 
nounced like “play.” The pronuncia- 
tion is “‘im-play-ca-ble.” 

A similar word is “economic.” Peo- 
ple argue over it. The fact is, some 
say “eck-o-nom-ic,” others say “ee-co- 
nom-ic.” You hear it both ways. 

Webster gives “im-pla-ca-ble” and 
“e-co-nomic.” “Long “a” in the first 
werd, long “e’” in the second. Remem- 
ber this as a guiding principle: the 
consonant tends to hook up with the 
following, not the preceding, letters 
after an accented long vowel. 

I am glad to hear of a shop where 
they expect operators to produce clean 
galleys. You should regard it not as a 
burden but as an opportunity. 















Get ’Em While They’re Hot! 


“Wiener,” or “weiner,” which is right or 
preferred ?—Georgia. 


“Wiener” is right. In German, “ei” 
is pronounced like English long “i,” 
and “‘ie” has the long “e” sound. This 
rule is reflected in ‘‘weenies.” 

“Wiener” means “of Vienna.” Wie- 
ner Schnitzel is Vienna cutlet. 

It’s funny about the hot dog. It may 
be called a “‘wiener’” for Vienna, or 
“frankfurter” for Frankfurt. I vaguely 
recall having seen something regard- 
ing this, somewhere, lately. I think I 
read that each town yields to the other 
the honor of having originated this 
kind of sausage. 


* 
If You Get What I Mean— 


I believe there is a rule which says “When 
a title precedes the name it should never 
be separated from the name by a comma; 
but when it follows the name there should 
always be a comma between.” Would the 
pronoun “our” preceding the title influence 
this punctuation? In other words, would the 
name then be more or less expressed paren- 
thetically ?>—Pennsylvania. 

The question would have been a bit 
more clear if examples had been given, 
to show just what the querist had in 
mind. If I get it right, the problem 
would be exhibited in these: ‘““Manager 
John Jones,” “John Jones, Manager,” 
“our manager, John Jones,” and “John 
Jones, our manager.” The third given 
example carries the right answer, with 
regard to “our” and use of the comma 
preceding the title. 


* 
Editorial Headaches 


We have an article in which a new proc- 
ess is described; suppose we Say it is called 
“Printex.” We refer to it by name and in 
quotation marks the first time it occurs, in 
the introductory paragraph. After having 
quoted it once, is it necessary to continue 
showing the quote-marks around the word 
“Printex” every time it is referred to there- 
after? Why shouldn’t we say that Printex 
does thus and so, or state that the Printex 
method permits use of this and that? Maybe 
this is something everybody but me already 
knows, but I shall greatly appreciate being 
straightened out on this——Minnesota. 


A fine, practical question! The prob- 
lem is one of good taste and judgment. 
First, let it be noted that use of the 
imaginary name with quote-marks does 
positively indentify the name as make- 
believe every time it comes up, whereas 
there is just some possibility (just how 
much, it is up to the editor to deter- 
mine) of readers taking it as a real 
name—and perhaps sending inquiries 
as to where the new product or process 
can be obtained. 





Hell-Box Harry Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 


Sometimes when comps refer 
to solid matter, they mean the 
contents of an apprentice’s skull. 


One printer managed to keep 
the wolf from the door by dis- 
carding all his white elephants. 


To some people, binding books 
is a novel way to make a living. 


When a comp pied a form, he 
was so flabbergasted he couldn’t 
look the type in the face. 


Many a comp who started his 
career in an alley has ended up 
with a plant on a nice boulevard. 


A printer sometimes runs from 
a roll in order that he may earn 
his daily bread. 


If a trade comp figures too low 
on setting a lot of heads, he gets 
it in the neck. 


A lot of cubs get in dutch with 
their editors because they don’t 
use good English. 


When a comp kills a form by 
mistake, the boss feels like com- 
mitting a little murder himself. 


The house-organ does not need 
cymbals, 
Nor does it need trumpets or 
chimes, 
The main thing it needs, to be 
useful, 
Is to be in tune with the times. 








Reserving the privilege of altering 
my say-so in any particular case that 
might come up, I will first say, on the 
strength of the question as put, and 
without further knowledge of just how 
the article is handled, that I think it 
would be wholly satisfactory to quote 
“Printex” the first time and (as the 
radio speakers say) unquote it there- 
after. And there is just a possibility 
that if I were the editor I would simply 
state at the start that the name is not a 
real one, and not quote it at all. 

I admire the correspondent for hav- 
ing the courage to use correct grammar 
and say “Everybody but me knows.” It 
indicates possession of the fine quality 
needed in settling problems such as the 
one posed in the letter. 


Proofroom ‘‘ Material’’ 

Which makes the better proofreader— 
the college graduate, or one who has come 
up (if it is up) from the shop? I think 
the former is the better—Kentucky. 

And the conductor of Proofroom 
thinks the latter. The college graduate 
may have had too much education; his 
book learning may lead him to too 
much editorial ambition. The person 
who has had shop training can, if he 
is the right kind of person for the 
proofroom work, acquire the necessary 
knowledge of English and history and 
so on better than the college graduate 
can pick up the ways of the shop. Of 
course this is only a generalization, 
and subject to qualification in indi- 
vidual cases. 


* 


Vocative as Alibi 


In August, just after you had agreed 
that English words cannot be classified per 
se into parts of speech, you try to answer 
“What part of speech is ‘dear’ when I call 
my wife that.” Just have to call it a voca- 
tive, and be done with it—Kentucky. 

Yes, but, the vocative of what? When 
you give a word case, it has to be a 
noun or pronoun, doesn’t it? In “per 
se” the writer of this letter recognizes, 
with appreciated fairness, the point of 
my contention—namely, that a word 
can be different parts of speech at dif- 
ferent times. “Iron” can be noun, adjec- 
tive, or verb, three speech-parts. 


* 


Capitals for Respect 


Who would think that the respectful use 
of capital letters would revive in this year? 
I think there is a reference to it in Moxon, 
and the effect is seen in the hindrance to 
quick reading made in his own pages by 
excessive capitals, italics, and whatnots. If 
a reader is so uninstructed that he cannot 
get the sense of his reading without such 
symbols, can he really be smart enough to 
get it even with them?—Indiana. 

The logical extension of this com- 
ment would be to do away with all our 
typographical aids to the reader, and 
use no caps, no italics, no punctuation. 
That such things can be used to excess 
is no argument against them. 

* 
Explicit and Implicit 

Just what is the difference, in meaning, 
between the two following words, “explicit” 
and “implicit” ?—Nevada. 

The word “explicit” means clear, dis- 
tinct, definite. “Implicit” means either 
implied or, secondarily, unreserved, or 
absolute. So, an explicit order should 
be implicitly obeyed. An agreement is 
implicit when it is merely implied, not 
made as an actual contract. 
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TRADE TREATY AFFECTS PRINTERS 


Latest reciprocal agreement removes Canadian tariffs on magazines, books, and printed matter produced 


in the United States. What Canadian printers and publishers lose thereby will be gained by American firms 


ECAUSE of the free-tariff conces- 
B sions Canada is conferring on 
the United States under the 
reciprocal agreement entered into by 
President Roosevelt and Premier King, 
the printing, publishing, and allied 
industries of Canada after January | 
stand to lose most of the fifty-odd 
American publications printed for Ca- 
nadian consumption. 

In September, 1931, special duties 
were imposed by the Bennett Govern- 
ment against periodicals and magazines 
printed in the United States. These 
duties varied according to the adver- 
tising content of high-class magazines ; 
and on the fiction type, known as 
“pulp” magazines, a duty of 15 cents 
a copy was placed. The impost on the 
better-class publications was 2 cents a 
copy where the portion devoted to 
advertising exceeded 20 per cent, but 
did not exceed 30 per cent of the total 
space. Where more than 30 per cent 
of the space in an issue was devoted to 
advertising the tariff rate was estab- 
lished at 5 cents a copy. 

Abolition of these duties may leave 
no inducement for most of the Ameri- 
can publishers to continue the produc- 
tion of their magazines in Canada. 

In order to print these journals, a 
number of Canadian printing houses 
equipped their plants with the latest 
magazine presses and bindery equip- 
ment. For this they will find little use 
after the trade pact becomes effective, 
and a considerable body of plant work- 
ers will be thrown out of employment. 
Paper mills, ink manufacturers, elec- 
trotypers, and other suppliers will also 
feel the effect of these new conditions. 
Little or no type enters into the print- 
ing. Plates or mats sent in from United 
States publishers are employed in most 
cases, though some printing is done by 
the gravure process. 

What Canada loses in this connec- 
tion is the United States gain. 

With the duty reduction in printed 
matter from 15 cents a pound and 35 
per cent ad valorem (whichever rate 
pays the Government the greater rev- 
enue) to the single rate of 124 cents 
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a pound, the printing industry in Can- 
ada may be severely hit. This reduc- 
tion comes under the intermediate tariff 
arrangement of the trade pact, and 
with this high impost so greatly 
reduced the effect will be for American 
firms with branches in Canada to have 
more of their printed matter for Cana- 
dian consumption produced at home. 
It is possible, however, that the Cana- 
dian Government may make compen- 
satory adjustments which will allow 
Canadian printers an opportunity for 
successful competition. 

The total value of books and printed 
matter now entering Canada from the 
United States totals nearly $7,000,000 
annually and the volume has been going 
up. Practically $900,000 of this total 
represents advertising and _ printed 
matter of various kinds. A big increase 
may be expected next year. 

The new trade agreement likewise 
removes a duty of 25 per cent on Amer- 
ican novels, works of fiction, or litera- 
ture of similar character, unbound, 
paper-bound or in sheets. This may 
permit the entrance of cheaply pro- 
duced works in competition with the 
better class of Canadian-printed-and- 
bound books. The extent of this compe- 
tition, however, is as yet regarded as 
problematical by Canadian book pub- 
lishers. In fact, there seems to be some 
doubt among Canadian book publishers 
about this item being definitely in- 
cluded in the new schedule. 

Religious, educational, agricultural, 
philanthropic, scientific, or fraternal 
publications, in which the advertising 
matter is not in excess of 20 per cent, 
remain on the free list. 

The greeting-card industry in Can- 
ada will very likely suffer. The tariff is 
reduced from 35 per cent to 321% per 
cent and by 5 cents a pound; and the 
agreement also removes the arbitrary 
or discretionary valuation on imported 
goods exercised by the Canadian cus- 
toms appraiser, which is said to form 
the principal protection afforded Cana- 
dian greeting-card manufacturers. 

Compensating tariff changes for the 
Canadian printer, though far from 


being balanced by the loss he faces 
through the changes inimical to his 
interests, are reductions in the duty on 
machinery and apparatus N. O. P., 
under tariff item 412A. The reduction 
is from 10 per cent to 5 per cent and 
the equipment is as follows: 

412A—On machinery and apparatus, 
N. O. P., namely, gun and mould appa- 
ratus used for making press rollers; 
machines and apparatus for making 
electrotypes and stereotypes, engrav- 
ing machines, photo-engraving appa- 
ratus, machines for graining metal 
plates, machines for sensitizing metal 
plates, machines and apparatus for 
transferring by photographic processes 
to plates or rolls for use in lithography, 
rotagravure and printing, machines for 
addressing and wrapping newspapers, 
magazines, periodicals, pamphlets and 
catalogs, and machinery for emboss- 
ing, bookbinding, bronzing, creasing, 
scoring, cutting, perforating, punch- 
ing gathering, gumming, pasting, jog- 
ging, numbering, patching, slitting, 
rewinding, ruling, sheet-piling, stitch- 
ing, stripping or varnishing, when for 
use exclusively by printers, bookbind- 
ers, manufacturers of stereotypes, elec- 
trotypes and printing plates or rolls, 
paper converters, and by manufactur- 
ers of articles made from paper or 
cardboard; and complete parts of all 
the foregoing, not to include saws, 
knives and motive power, 5 per cent 
(10 per cent). 

Flat-bed cylinder presses (see item 
412B) for printing sheets 25 by 38 
inches or larger, and complete parts 
thereof, are reduced from 15 per cent 
to 10 per cent. Offset presses and let- 
terpress machines, coming under item 
412D, N. O. P., also carry a tariff 
reduction of from 15 per cent to 10 per 
cent. Typemaking accessories are like- 
wise reduced under the same item of 
the new schedules. 

Supercalendered or machine-finished 
grades of book paper, not coated, when 
used exclusively in the production of 
magazines, newspapers, and _periodi- 
cals, has been reduced from 25 per cent 
to 221% per cent (item 197A). This is 
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not expected to have any great effect 
on the Canadian market. The opinion 
is expressed, however, that Canadian 
mills may be expected to meet the tariff 
reductions; in fact they have reduced 
their prices to jobbers, but the figures 
have been kept private so far. 

The tariff on bristol boards has been 
reduced from 35 to 25 per cent. This 
is expected to result in stiff competi- 
tion from American mills in the Cana- 
dian market and may bring about a 
reduction in Canadian prices. Blotting- 
paper has been similarly treated and 
the Canadian mills will likely feel the 
effect of American competition more 
than they have for some years on these 
lines. However, the price of blotters 
in the United States has just been 
raised 1c a pound and may offset this 
possibility. The industry is not large 
in Canada at present. 

Duty on single-process cover paper 
comes down from 35 to 221% per cent; 
two-process cover from 35 to 321% per 
cent, and coated paper likewise. These 
reductions are calculated to reduce the 
price of Canadian covers in proportion 
to the tariff change. 

News-printing paper and all print- 
ing papers, in sheets and rolls, valued 
at not more than 214c a pound, have 
been put on the free list. The duty was 
15 per cent. Since Canada is essen- 
tially a greater news-print producing 
country and supplies the United States 
with more than it makes, there is prac- 
tically no field open for importations. 
The change was probably made to 
remove an inconsistency from the tariff 
schedule, as revised. 

Plates in two or more colors, under 
the intermediate tariff provision, will 
be dutiable at 15 per cent instead of 
20. Stereotypes and electrotypes have 
been reduced from 11% to 114c a square 
inch. Illustrations and art paintings 
are reduced from 25 to 22% per cent. 
Photographs will remain unchanged at 
221% per cent. The tariff reductions 
in this connection are not regarded as 
being particularly harmful. 

Other items automatically reduced 
under the intermediate tariff schedule 
include the following: 

Book cloths, from 35 per cent plus 
4c a pound, to 30 per cent plus 314c a 
pound. Pyroxalin-coated fabrics, from 
35 per cent plus 4c a pound, to 3214 
per cent straight duty. Solid binders’ 
board, from 35 per cent to 25 per cent. 
Papeteries and envelopes from 35 per 
cent to 821 per cent. Playing cards, 
from 8c a pack to 7c a pack. Railway 
tariffs reduced from 25 per cent to 
2214 per cent. 





A considerable reduction is noted in 
the tariff on printing ink—from 25 to 
171% per cent. The printing-ink indus- 
try in Canada is greatly a service 
industry, requiring for the most part 
near-hand attention to requirements of 





Company, of Monroe, Michigan, was 
lustily wielding a sledge in the cause. 

The firm had just installed a fine 
new automatic press. McMillan topped 
off the installation ceremony by demol- 
ishing the antiquated “old faithful’ 


John S. McMillan, Monroe, Mich., shows how a printer can bury his dead equipment 


printers. So it is not expected that 
the inkmaking industry in Canada will 
be particularly upset by the change, 
though the volume of importations is 
expected to increase. 

Altogether the printers and publish- 
ers in the United States seem to be 
going to get much the better of it. 


x * 


Farewell, “Old Faithful’! 


While steps were being taken at the 
recent annual meeting of the National 
Printing Equipment Association to act 
upon the problem of disposing of sur- 
plus used machinery, John S. McMil- 
lan, head of the McMillan Printing 








that it replaced. Between swings of the 
sledge he said, ‘“When the printer real- 
izes that he alone must assume the 
responsibility for an ‘old horse’ that he 
has worn out, alley competition will 
not be so bothersome. The ‘offensive 
odor’ that is sometimes noticed in the 
printing industry today is due solely 
to the failure of the printer to shoot 
and bury his own dead equipment.” 
The accompanying illustration shows 
MeMillan, armed with his trusty ham- 
mer, beside the wreck of the out-worn 
press that can never be set up again. 
The equipment manufacturers doubt- 
less wish that there were many more 
printers like him. 
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Water-Color and Stunt Inks 


Can you tell me something regarding the 
inks used in the printing of certain chil- 
dren’s coloring books whereby the follow- 
ing effect is obtained? Usually the pages 
have merely black outline sketches with no 
solids. At the bottom of each page are 
spots of color, which when moistened with 
a wet brush form a sort of paint or water- 
color to be used in coloring the picture. Is 
this a special ink and where may it be 
bought? Also what printers print with such 
ink? I shall appreciate any information 
about trick or unusual effects with inks. A 
few days ago I asked a leading inkmaker 
about the ink, which when printed black 
or gray is made to appear colored when 
moistened with a brush. He advised that 
the smallest grinding order is a lot of 300 
pounds. Am interested in all types of inks 
for unusual effects; inks that change under 
light, heat; inks which when printed on 
paper may be transferred to linen by run- 
ning hot iron over paper; removable ink 
used to print greetings on fabrics like hand- 
kerchiefs which may be washed off entirely. 


Water-color inks are carried in stock 
and may be had in small quantities, but 
the various stunt inks are special and 
are ground in runs from ten pounds 
up, depending upon the formula used. 
We are giving you the names of some 
makers of water-color inks and pastes. 
Also sources of supply of stunt inks 
and the names of printers who turn 
out printing with stunt inks. 


* 
Numbering on Bakelite 


Can you tell us how to print numbers 
consecutively on products of bakelite, the 
numerals to be one-quarter to three-eighths 
of an inch high, and what equipment is 
necessary? Also would each number have 
to be changed with more than a million 
copies? Rather slow, eh? Rubber type has 
been suggested. Can regular print shops 
handle this job, or should it go to a spe- 
cialist? Probably white ink will be used to 
print on the smooth side of the bakelite. 
What is probable cost of equipment, ink, 
and how long will it take the ink to dry? 


A difficult problem confronts you. 
Merely to print on bakelite from rub- 
ber is not difficult, but to number con- 
secutively is not easy where a million 
copies is under consideration. Just two 
methods come to mind: first, to use the 
hand-numbering machine sold by rub- 
ber-stamp manufacturers, which has 
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Readers are invited to send inquiries with regard to their pressroom problems. 
Replies will be mailed if stamped, addressed envelope accompanies questions 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


rubber numerals on the wheels. This 
would be a very slow method. Second, 
to have special typographic number- 
ing machines made with low wheels 
without figures. Strips of rubber fig- 
ures could be cemented on the steel 
wheels. Extra strips would take care 
of wear and accidental damage. We 
are sending you the names of machine 
manufacturers. Any printing plant can 
handle the job. The ink would prob- 
ably require a day in a warm room to 
dry, and lacquering would follow to 
protect the ink. Another way around 
would be to number on paper, and 
attach the paper to the bakelite with 
proper adhesive, then lacquer. 


* 
Cylinder Press Perforating 


We have a job of two colors, a long run, 
and wonder if there is a way to perforate 
the first color run on a pony cylinder press. 
The second color run will go on platen 
presses, in short runs of imprints. I realize 
that a perforating rule is quite likely to 
ruin the rollers, and wonder if the form can 
be underlaid to keep the rollers off of the 
rule, and the latter overlaid on the cyl- 
inder to compensate. Or is there a better 
way to do this? 

The best way is to use a perforating 
device on a crossrod in front of the cyl- 
inder. This device avoids cutting the 
rollers, permits regular makeready,and 
perforates neatly. It may be used only 
parallel to the bearers. 


* 
Opaque Celluloid Covers 


We have numerous opportunities to fur- 
nish dance programs with opaque celluloid 
covers. Can you give us information on how 
to get good results in printing small half- 
tones and type forms on this stock—ink, 
makeready, impression, of course. We want 
to print on a platen press. 

The really artistic covers of this 
material are printed by the offset proc- 
ess on dull or matt celluloid. After the 
ink is dry the celluloid is lacquered. 
There is a fire hazard here. You can 
print from rubber plates on glossy, lac- 
quered celluloid. Use a light impres- 
sion and special ink, but the result will 
not be equal to printing on matt cellu- 
loid and lacquering afterward. 
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Inks for Two-Color Presses 


Our plant has just installed a two-color 
press. Heretofore we have had good results 
on single presses, applying the second color 
after the first has set firmly enough to hold 
it. Attached samples show result obtained 
from same plates on single and on two- 
color presses. Needless to say the latter 
suffers by comparison. Is it practicable to 
apply such fine type over as solid and 
heavy a base as our primrose must be to 
cover a 28 by 44-inch sheet of clay-coated 
board? The primrose is stiff and the green 
type ink is soft. I think it is too soft, as it 
shows greasy. What do you suggest to 
stiffen a soft, and to reduce a stiff, ink for 
use on two-color presses? These inks will, 
I think, require manipulation now that we 
are entering a period when the pressroom 
temperature will vary from day to day. 

First try to find some way to hold the 
pressroom temperature as close to uni- 
form as possible. Use only the ink con- 
ditioner recommended by the maker of 
your two-color inks, as these inks, for 
obvious reasons, are nicely balanced in 
body and tack. The inkmaker really 
ought to be pleased to have you consult 
him. You can reverse the sequence of 
colors and print a soft, solid primrose 
over a more tacky print of the type. 


* 
Spot Carbonizing 


Can you furnish us with information on 
printing with carbonized ink and on the 
subject of spot carbonizing? 

Spot carbonizing is handled best on 
the printing press with a special car- 
bonizing ink, using rubber or metal 
plates. We are giving you the names 
of concerns making the special ink. 
The press cannot duplicate special car- 
bonizing equipment, however, and for 
the best possible job the work is best 
entrusted to a concern that does car- 
bonizing for the trade. 


* 
Stereo Ink 


Do you know anything about an ink, 
which when used with a pen on mats gives 
the cast a reverse-plate effect? If you do, 
will you tell us where it may be obtained? 

The ink in question has been given 
the name of stereo ink and we are giv- 
ing you the name and address of the 
manufacturers, also the price. 
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An Easy Level Test 

We purchased a cylinder press recently 
with the understanding that the manufac- 
turers would send a man to put it up. 
When the erector started work he told us 
that the whole weight of the press must be 
carried by the four corners, and that there 
should be no shims under the middle sec- 
tion, or no support whatever. After com- 
pleting the job the press is running fine. 
It is almost noiseless and the register is 
perfect. About a week ago another press 
needed repairs so we got another expert 
who claims that we must lift all our cylin- 
ders and put shingles under the middle sec- 
tion, because the presses are not wearing 
evenly. The quicker we do it the better, 
he says. Shall appreciate your advice as to 
what should be done, and why. 

You may test it by placing a spirit 
level lengthwise on the bedtracks, and 
a straight-edge across the tracks. The 
spirit level should be at same tempera- 
ture as the pressroom when you start 
to use it, and should not be turned end- 
for-end during the test. It is true that 
the corners should be the principal 
support, for if the middle section is 
too high the press will rock. 


* 
Workups on Cylinder Press 


Enclosed is a sample of a job which puz- 
zles me as to the reason for its workup. In 
spite of all I do, the column rules continue 
to work up. I have stripped the column rules 
at the bottom with paper, justified all three 
columns until they locked perfectly tight. 
In fact, they were so tight a line could not 
be driven. I also have trouble with lines 
working up where there are only one or 
two words on the left end of a slug. We are 
running these forms ona cylinder job press, 
and the pressman insists on putting three 
or four sheets of paper behind forms instead 
of building up under the tympan. Would 
that have anything to do with the work- 
ups? Any information which you can fur- 
nish relative to elimination of workups on 
a cylinder press will be greatly appreciated. 

Some of the trouble may be due to 
slugs not being level. Test them with a 
micrometer, and if they are higher on 
one end than the other, a machinist- 
operator can rectify this. Makeready 
can remedy this defect, but it is more 
economical to remove the cause than to 
apply a preventive overlay. Some of 
the trouble may be due to tight lockup, 
causing a spring in the form which will 
not allow it to rest firmly on the bed. 
A pumping action under impression 
follows, and the result is workups. The 
foregoing applies to workups of the 
slugs. Workup of the column rules is 
caused by their getting more squeeze 
at the foot than the columns of slugs 
receive at the foot. Place a slug (or 
two if needed) at the foot of each col- 
umn. The slug must not be longer than 
the column width, and must not rest 
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An article in our October issue told how to use wallpaper to get novel color effects and 
illustrations for commercial printing. Remember? While it may have seemed to be swell 
propaganda for wallpaper manufacturers (and probably is), our judgment was that the 
idea could be made to pay by providing covers for short runs of book jackets, booklets, 
and programs. Imagine our surprise, therefore, when viewing the “Fifty Direct Mail 
Leaders” at the recent Kansas City convention of the Direct Mail Advertising Association, 


to find mailing pieces of wallpaper design shown by Cosmopolitan magazine. 


The two 


brochures ranked near the top, and undoubtedly they were long runs. When designs such 
as “Fair was She to Behold, that Maiden of Seventeen Summers,” shown with another 
above, may be secured in seven or eight colors at a fraction of what it would have cost to 
get color plates to match the effects obtained, then there surely is something to this idea 
for big printers, as well as those of small and medium size. The dominating tone of the 
piece is brown and yellow. The separate die-cut drum on the other piece is tipped on to 
an attractive deep blue wallpaper, which has been sprinkled with stars of red and silver 


against the foot of the column rule. No 
pressure is needed against the foot of 
the column rule. It will be held by 
pressure of the columns of slugs on its 
sides. You may notice that the cross 
rule at the top of the page is bulging 
out in a curve where the column rule 
meets it. This proves that there is too 
much squeeze at the foot of the rule 
and not enough on the foot of the col- 
umns. As for the pressman placing 
three or four sheets of paper under 





the form, this is not good practice on a 
cylinder press, as it disturbs the pitch- 
line of the gears and tends to cause 
workups. Such underlays are all right 
on platen presses, and platen press- 
men going on to cylinder presses are 
likely to carry this habit with them. It 
should be discarded. The only purpose 
of an underlay on cylinder presses is 
to bring any units that are under type 
high to type height, on the ordinary 
run of forms like these. 




















Tints Without Color Plates 
Can you supply or tell me where I might 
get information relative to printing trans- 
parent colors over a single color plate? 
You will find this stunt described in 
various back issues of THe INLAND 
PrinTeER, as for example, on Pages 75 
to 77 inclusive, February, 1932, issue. 
Either sandpaper, or similar abrasive 
materials may be used for tinting. 


* 
Watermark Effect 


Would like to know if there is any way 
to produce a watermark effect from a reg- 
ular plate or type. If so, please give us the 
dope on it, and what kind of stock is best. 

Should a regular typographic form 
be used, namely, a form in the negative 
which prints in the positive, you may 
print on the face of the sheet, or print 
on the tympan and offset this impres- 
sion on the reverse of the sheet. By the 
latter method a sheet of waste paper is 
fed into the press on top of the sheet 
to be watermarked, unless it is desired 





to place the mark on both the face and 
the reverse of the sheet. A translucent 
sheet of bond paper may be used with 
magnesia white ink, either straight or 
slightly tinted so as to harmonize with 
a bluish or cream-tinted paper. 


* 
To Print Wet Cellulose 


What machine and what inks would be 
required to print on cellulose tissue while 
it is wet? The tissue, in sheet form, or in 
strips, is rolled up in coils, after the man- 
ner of gummed tape, but the finished prod- 
uct is wet, used wet, sold wet, and the 
printing is done on the wet fabric which is 
stored in a ten per cent glycerin solution 
to keep it pliable and usable. 

Leading printers on this fabric, who 
heat it before printing, are inclined to 
believe that a satisfactory print on wet 
cellulose is hardly possible, but we sug- 
gest that you talk with the makers of 
this form of cellulose tissue, and the 
inkmakers whose names we are giving 
you, as they supply most of the ink 
used to print on this tissue. 














Show me the man 


Finish that 
take first 
then do down 








Who said I had been 
in jail in Sioux City, 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—“Chesty” 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Printing and Embossing 


Can you advise us what process is used 
to produce the enclosed sample of emboss- 
ing, and who manufactures the machinery 
to produce it? Do you know whether this 
is a patented process, or whether anyone 
can produce it? 

This is regular printing and emboss- 
ing well done. Any photoengraver can 
supply the plates. It is possible that 
the color printing and embossing are 
done in one operation on a press spe- 
cially made for this sort of work. As 
there is no patent claim on the sample 
it is probably not patented, and so can 
be produced in your plant. 


* 
Embossing Die Alphabets 


I am anxious to know if there is any 
machine to make embossed labels on alumi- 
num for outdoor use; not to emboss a let- 
ter at a time but on which the letters may 
be assembled in words and embossed. 

It is possible that you might be able 
to get an alphabet of embossing letters 
from a foundry. An easier and possibly 
more satisfactory method is to get an 
alphabet of rubber letters, print on the 
aluminum, and lacquer the tag after 
the ink is dry. This method is used to 
make outdoor signs that require print- 
ing on metal. 


* 
Rubber Tint Blocks 


Can you inform us as to whether there 
is any kind of tint block on the market 
that will not ruin a saw? We have tried 
several tint blocks and they always ruin 
our saw after several cuts. 

Rubber plates make excellent tint 
blocks. They are easy to print, require 
less ink than do metal plates to cover, 
and are the answer to your request for 
a material by which wear on your saw 
is avoided. 


* 


Pebbling Machine is Better 


What about pebbling on the press as you 
describe it in your current issue in answer 
to a question? Is there any serious danger 
of the sand or other abrasive elements 
being worn off of the paper and being 
ground into bearings or other operating 
mechanisms on the press? 

Like many other makeshifts this one 
is to be employed with care and closely 
watched. The danger you allude to is 
possible whether the abrasive is used 
on the form or the drawsheet, and the 
makeshift is not recommended at all if 
a roughing machine is needed in the 
plant equipment. We are sending you 
the name and address of one concern 
which manufactures roughing and peb- 
bling machines, from whom you can 
obtain additional information. 
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G.P.O. Enrolls Apprentices 


With a broadened curriculum and addi- 
tional instructors, the Government Print- 
ing Office Apprentice School, Washington, 
enrolled a new group of 100 apprentices 
on October 16. New trades to be taught, 
in addition to printing—including hand 
and machine composition—will embrace the 
yarious branches of platemaking, including 
stereotyping, electrotyping and photoen- 
graving processes. 

The academic course will consist of Eng- 
lish, arithmetic, history, and American gov- 
ernment—each in its relationship to some 
practical printing and engraving problem. 
The appointees are all high-school students 
selected from the Civil Service register for 
apprentices from all sections of the coun- 
try. Each apprentice is required to serve 
a five-year apprenticeship, upon the com- 
pletion of which he will receive a certifi- 
cate of graduation, and will be eligible for 
an appointment as a Government Printing 
Office journeyman in the particular trade 
in which he has trained. “The basic aim,” 
states Public Printer A. E. Giegengack, 
school director, “is the development of effi- 
cient employes—potential executives—for 
the Government Printing Office.” Four girls 
are included in the newly enrolled group 
of apprentices. 


Staff Honors Mackey 


Countless tons of metal have flowed over 
the matrices since Josep T. Mackey, as a 
boy in 1895, first began service with the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. In the 
40 years that have elapsed, he has become 
intimately acquainted with every detail of 
that company’s operation; has conferred 
with, and given sound financial counsel to, 
innumerable heads of printing and pub- 
lishing plants in every state in the union. 
‘Today he is not only a leading and invalu- 
able executive of the Mergenthaler organi- 
zation, which he is serving as executive 
vice-president and treasurer, but also is an 
outstanding figure in industrial safety and 
welfare work as well. 

On Wednesday evening, November 6, the 
Engineers Club in New York City was the 
setting for a well deserved tribute to this 
man who has so whole-heartedly devoted 
his abilities and energy to the advancement 
of the linotype, specifically, and industrial 
equilibrium, generally. Officers of the Mer- 
genthaler organization gave the dinner; 
the guests were the company directors. 
Guest of honor was Joseph T. Mackey, 
with a round 40 years of sterling service 
behind him. Amid the tributes and remi- 
niseences, Mackey modestly acknowledged 
his deep gratitude and pleasure. Especially 
pleasing to him was the handsomely bound 
hook of personal letters which the Mergen- 





thaler directors and officers had written in 
testimony of their esteem. 

The beginning of Mackey’s executive 
rise with Mergenthaler was in 1905, when 
he was made assistant to the treasurer, the 
late Frederick J. Warburton. In 1915 he 
was advanced to assistant secretary and 
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treasurer. Two years later, following the 
death of Warburton, he was made secre- 
tary and treasurer; and was subsequently 
advanced to executive vice-president. In 
1930, following the death of George L. 
Scharffenberger, treasurer, Mackey took 
over the duties of treasurer also, and has 
since continued in this double role. 

Closely in touch with trends and devel- 
opments in his chosen field, he yet finds 
time for the application and practice of 
humanitarian ideals, as related to industry 
as a whole. The betterment of working and 
home conditions of employes, greater safety 
in manufacturing operations, provision of 
life insurance policies for workers—these 
are projects to which he has given vast aid 
and impetus. He instituted and helped to 
develop plans to bring about the consump- 
tion of more printing and increased volume 
of newspaper advertising, and at present is 
furthering these plans through national 
organizations. Until quite recently, he was 
treasurer of one of New York City’s out- 
standing boys’ clubs, and continues to be 
interested in its work. 

Having served for some time as treas- 
urer, and as a member of the board of 
directors, of the National Printing Equip- 
ment Association, Incorporated, on Octo- 
ber 16 he was elected president. 
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Watch for This Man 


On August 5, a man who gave his name 
as J. Miller, representing Morris Mills, 
West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio, called 
on the Hoffman Print Shop, Wooster, Ohio. 
He carried a display of printed tape which 
he said was made up especially to show 
printers’ labels, and offered to include 
without charge an automatic sealer with 
the purchase of a quantity of tape. He fur- 
ther offered to pay postage on the ship- 
ment for a cash transaction. The printer 
accepted the offer and paid for twenty 
rolls of tape at 28c each. He then received 
a printed receipt which was properly filled 
in and signed by J. Miller. 

When the printer failed to receive ship- 
ment he wrote to Morris Mills, West Fifth 
Street, Dayton, Ohio, but his letter was 
returned marked, “Not in directory,” “No 
such firm in Dayton.” The Better Business 
Bureaus of Chicago and Dayton both have 
reports about the operations of J. Miller, 
showing that he apparently has conducted 
a thriving business on gummed tape since 
last February, but that he usually calls on 
taverns and lines other than printing estab- 
lishments. He usually collects $6.40. 

In the event J. Miller should call on any 
of our readers as a representative of Mor- 
ris Mills, it is suggested that he be detained 
until a policeman can be called in, for the 
Better Business Bureaus and some of his 
“customers” have some questions that they 
would like to ask him—in court. 


A. T. F. Sales Increase 

The American Type Founders Sales Cor- 
poration is enjoying a net sales increase of 
65 per cent for the first ten months of 
1935, as compared with the same period in 
1938. October, 1935, was 71 per cent ahead 
of two years ago. For ten months this year, 
as compared with the same period last 
year, sales show a 25 per cent increase. 


For Better Text-Books 


Recognizing the need for improved text- 
books for use in classrooms, the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts invites entries 
for its exhibition, “The Text-Book of the 
Future,” which opens the first week of Feb- 
ruary at the National Arts Club, of New 
York City. 

Miss Blanche Decker is executive secre- 
tary of the Institute, 125 East 46th Street, 
New York City. 

A total of 223 entries is indicative of the 
great interest in the recent competition for 
a new letterhead design for the Institute. 
The awards were won by Raymond Lufkin, 
New York City; Emil Georg Sahlin, Buf- 
falo, New York; Albert Sperisen, of San 
Francisco, California. 
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Lanston Advances Men 


K. J. Vail, of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, Philadelphia, has been 
made sales representative in western Ohio 
and northern Kentucky, with headquar- 
ters at Dayton. This appointment follows 
his twelve-year association with the com- 
pany as assistant to the late William H. 
Woods. Vail is well known in printing 
circles throughout the Middle West, as was 
his predecessor. 

Harvey L. Fishel, Cleveland, who has for 
several years covered western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia as Monotype sales rep- 
resentative, has been assigned to the eastern 
part of Ohio. Fishel’s service with this com- 
pany has extended over a period of almost 
fifteen years, during five of which he covered 
his home state of North Carolina, and the 
adjoining states of Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida. 

Joseph P. Quigley, also of the Lanston 
organization, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the Philadelphia sales district, 
with headquarters in that city. After start- 
ing with the company as an errand boy 
more than twenty years ago, Quigley has 
worked his way up through various depart- 
ments. For the past eight or ten years he 
has served as a member of the sales staff 
covering eastern Pennsylvania and southern 
New Jersey. 


Completes DuPrene Plant 


The rubber chemicals division of the 
du Pont Company, has completed its new 
plant for the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber known as DuPrene. The factory is 
located at Deep Water, New Jersey, oppo- 
site Wilmington, Delaware, and is produc- 
ing at the rate of approximately 1,000,000 
pounds a year. The new synthetic rubber is 
being used in many major industries. Its 
application in the printing trade is found 
in rollers and offset blankets. 


Type Design Winners 


The competition in design for American 
type faces conducted by the National Board 
on Printing Type Faces, New York City, 
closed in October and was followed by an 
exhibition of entries in November. More 
than sixty artists had submitted over 100 
designs. Eighteen states and forty cities 
were represented. 

Interest in the event» exceeded the fond- 
est expectations of the National Board, 
according to E. M. Diamant, competition 
chairman. Many novel ideas in type design 
were submitted; some so bizarre that the 
judges felt they should not be cataloged. 
Sans-serif and script designs were popular 
with both professional and amateur design- 
ers, both of whom very carefully avoided 
imitation of designs already on the market. 
An unusual feature was that no roman face 
design was submitted. 

At the exhibition of entries, held at the 
gallery of the Architectural League, New 
York City, November 2 to 9, visitors saw 
type designs for which individual letters 
have to be cast in two sections; expressive 
phonetic designs; extra condensed, extra 
bold; three-dimension, outline, inline, and 
shadow designs. 

The six judges who undertook the task 
of selecting the prize winners had a difficult 
task. Some of those who visited the exhibit 
may have questioned the wisdom of their 
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choices, suggests Diamant, who then added: 
“I feel that the judges selected the best in 
the various classes which were put before 
them. Some very fine designs had to be 
eliminated due to the impossibility of cast- 
ing, and some due to freakishness of some 
characters that could not be recognized 
when they were seen individually.” 

The first prize of $300 for general type 
faces was awarded to Sydney Bagshaw, of 
New York City. Bagshaw is a former Cali- 
fornian who came East under the tutelage 
of Cartoonist Fred Cooper. At the Arthur 
Allen studios he was guided by leaders of 
the craft in his advances in the art of 
lettering. He does handlettered story head- 
ings for The Woman’s Home Companion. 

A $100 first prize for book faces went to 
George F. Trenholm, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. The $100 prize for advertising type 
faces was awarded to Melchior H. Mittl, of 
Chicago. The second prize of $150 for gen- 
eral type faces was awarded to Benjamin 
Lewis, of New York City. 





Type Flies on Clipper Ship 


One of the heaviest packages for its size 
on the first pay load of Pan-American Air- 
ways great China Clipper was a shipment 
of type for J. B. Heilbronn, of Manila, 
Philippine Islands. The rush shipment was 
delivered just eight days after it left the 
plant of the American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation, at Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey. The type was sent by air mail from 
Elizabeth to San Francisco, and from there 
was transferred to the express compart- 
ment of the China Clipper for the balance 
of the 8,000-mile trip. Such shipments nor- 
mally require about thirty-three days. 

While it is not expected that future type 
shipments will travel by air in any great 
volume, due to the extra cost involved, the 
new service does permit deliveries in less 
than one-fourth of the previous time; in 
fact deliveries can reach the Philippines in 
less time than was required from Elizabeth 
to San Francisco before the air mail. 





a quick brown fox 
jumps over the 
lazy dog 





Ne 52 Second Prize—$150, for General Type Faces 
By Benjamin Leuns. New York, N ¥ 


WITH FIVE 


the quick brown fox 


A QUICK BROWN JOHN QUICKLY 
FOX JUMPS OVER EXTEMPORIZED 
THE LAZY DOG FIVE TOW BAGS 


john quickly 
extemporized 
five tow bags 





No 3 First Prize—$300, for General Type Faces 
By Sydney Bagshaw, New York, N. Y 


PACK MY BOX AQUICK BROWN 


FOX JUMPS OVER 


DOZEN THELAZY DOG 
LIQUOR JUGS 


the quick 
brown fox jumps 


jumps over a lazy dog over a lazy dog 








Ne. 100 First Prize—$100, for Book Faces 
By George F. Trenholm, Boston, Mass 








No 67 First Prize—$100, for Advertising Type Faces 
By Melchior H Muttl, Chicago, Ill. 


Four type designs that were awarded prizes in the recent competition conducted by 
the National Board of Printing Type Faces. All were exhibited in New York City 
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C. P. Byrd Is Dead 


Cc. P. Byrd, who retired several years 
ago as active head of the Byrd Printing 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia, died at his 
home in that city on November 5. He was 
a founder and first president of the Atlanta 
Master Printers Club, and he was instru- 
mental in bringing about the cost congress 
that was held at Atlanta in 1911. In 1919 
he was a leader in launching the former 
Southeastern Typothetae Federation. Asso- 
ciated with him at the time of his presi- 
dency of that organization we recall such 
officers and directors as Roy F. Williams, 
Charles B. Gorham, H. B. Garrett, John C. 
Henley, A. M. Gray, G. R. Holmes, J. P. 
Denham. Throughout his life Byrd was an 
active leader in organization work and has 
contributed much to upbuilding of the 
printing industry. 


Carnegie to Expand 


Encouraging enrollment increases in the 
printing classes at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology have caused that institution 
to make plans for enlarging the activities 
of its Department of Printing. Efforts are 
being made to secure equipment for use in 
demonstrating photomechanical methods of 
reproduction. The present courses include: 
hand and machine composition, advanced 
typography, presswork, lettering, layout, 
advertising design, printer’s English, and 
printing-plant management. 


A. T. F. Salesmen Meet 


More than 100 representatives attended 
the mid-western regional conference of the 
American Type Founders Sales Corpora- 
tion at the Hotel Jefferson, Saint Louis, 
November 9 to 11. Here it was demon- 
strated that printers who have taken the 
lead in plant modernization are already 
well ahead of the field from a profit stand- 
point. This factor was emphasized by 
Harry W. Alexander, general sales man- 
ager A.T.F. who told of progress being 
made by the organization in encouraging 
modernization in the printing industry. 
President T. R. Jones, and other company 
executives told about the latest develop- 
ments in printing equipment, typography, 
gave their views on the business outlook 
and on new processes. 

At Cincinnati, a day after the confer- 
ence, general-office men and branch man- 
agers took part in the ceremonies that 
marked the opening of new A.T.F. offices 
in that city. 


Label Plant Expands 


The Kalamazoo Label Company, of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, was founded in 1906 by 
L. W. Sutherland, now president of the 
Sutherland Paper Company. In 1924 James 
J. Murray became president of the firm. 
Under his management the firm continued 
to prosper and has completed an expansion 
program involving an outlay during the 
past summer of over $60,000 for additional 
equipment. On November 15 the firm had 
its official opening in a new air-conditioned 
daylight plant which has been laid out with 
all essential machinery installed in dupli- 
cate to assure a continuous flow of produc- 
tion. During recent months the firm has 
ither maintained or exceeded its average 


capacity of 1,000,000 labels a day. Its new 
one-story building is built of face brick, is 
completely fire-proofed, is insulated, and 
double glazed. Space is provided for 100 
per cent expansion. The company operates 
in every state in the union. Associated with 
President Murray are Richard Folkers, the 
firm’s vice-president, and Stanley Frost, its 
secretary-treasurer. 


Eugene Leach Advanced 


Eugene R. Leach, a member of the San 
Francisco agency personnel of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company since 1930, has 
been made assistant to Harry W. Porte, 
manager of the San Francisco’ branch. 














EUGENE R. LEACH 


Born in Sullivan County, Indiana, in 1905, 
Leach got acquainted with printer’s ink at 
the age of fourteen, by working after 
school for the Sullivan Daily Times. At the 
University of Indiana his typographic inter- 
ests continued; later he worked as an oper- 
ator for a number of Indiana and Western 
papers. Since he joined the Mergenthaler 
organization, Leach has represented that 
agency in all parts of its San Francisco 
territory, including Alaska. 


That’s News! 


W. D. Holcombe and W. E. Blanton are 
the active (very active!) proprietors of 
the Holcombe-Blanton Printery, of San 
Angelo, Texas. Recently that town was 
startled to see, in the San Angelo Morning 
Times, a 5-column advertisement headed: 
“W. D. Holcombe Killed in Train Wreck 
at Texarkana.” Beside a picture of the 
wreck appeared a news item stating that 
among the victims was one W. D. Hol- 
combe, who was extricated from the over- 
turned cars by one George Blanton. 

Beneath this appeared a note: “The 
above story actually appeared in the Tex- 
arkana Gazette on August 12, 1904.” 

The balance of the advertisement was 
devoted to humorous comments about the 
coincidence, signed by both partners. It 
must have been two other men, they stated, 
as they were both alive and kicking and 
“laying all jokes aside ... we’re mighty 
happy to be a part of West Texas.” 


Better Vision 


While one eye may be better than none, 
two eyes are more desirable. Scientific 
improvement of lighting conditions is rap- 
idly being made by the Better Vision Insti- 
tute. It proved by accurate calculations, 
for example, that good white paint has a 
reflection value of from 84 to 89 per cent, 
cream 77 per cent, buff 63 per cent, light 
green 52 per cent, gray 46 per cent, brown 
16 per cent and black only 2 per cent. This 
is valuable and practical information for 
the printer who seeks to bring the quality 
of his work to the highest possible level 
by reducing eye-strain and nervous fatigue. 

Abundance of well diffused light on an 
object makes it easier to see and has the 
effect of magnifying it. Moving objects 
appear to be moving slowly, thus increas- 
ing safety and accuracy. 


Sign of the Times 


Increased business, increased floor space! 
The Cromwell Paper Company has added 
30,000 square feet to its plant at 4801 
South Whipple Street, Chicago—the new 
unit embodying a modern air-conditioning 
system, switch track, and fully enclosed 
loading platform. This is the second addi- 
tion to the Cromwell plant since 1930. A 
steadily increasing volume of business is 
reported, with particular interest centered 
on Cromwell’s recently patented traveling 
tympan device, 


New Keyboard Gains 


There is much evidence that the Type- 
O-Writer keyboard for linotype machines 
is fast becoming recognized. More simpli- 
fied operation, easier, speedier, and more 
accurate line casting are claimed for it. 
Utilized by numerous publications on the 
West Coast, where the patent was taken 
out, the use of this keyboard is said to be 
rapidly spreading to all parts of the coun- 
try. Unions, also, are reported to be tak- 
ing to it, for they see in this development 
more satisfactory working conditions. 


National Stationers Elect 


Blaine J. Bristoll is the new president 
of the National Stationers Association. He 
is not a stranger to the printing industry, 
having spent his younger years in the busi- 
ness at Bay City, Michigan, and later at 
Memphis, Tennessee. In recent years he 
has been affiliated with Koch Brothers, 
printers and stationers, Des Moines, Iowa, 
where he has made an enviable record. 

Intimately known to his friends as “B. J.” 
his election to the presidency of this asso- 
ciation is a fitting tribute to a man who is 
beloved by all who have met him. 


Wills Profits to Public 


Frank E. Gannett, Rochester, New York, 
publisher, has willed profits of his nineteen 
newspapers to “public, charitable, and gen- 
eral philanthropic purposes.” He has also 
formed a foundation that will become con- 
trolling owner of common stock of his com- 
pany after his death. This foundation will 
continue his publications with the idea of 
making them useful to their communities 
rather than for the sole consideration of 
making money. Profits will, however, be 
devoted to public welfare. 
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Craftsmen Clubs Coéperate 


When the educational chairmen of the 
Craftsmen Clubs of Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Dayton, and Indianapolis got together in 
Dayton, Ohio, recently they mapped out a 
program that would permit speakers to 
address all four clubs on one trip. In other 
words, each club agreed to arrange its 
educational meetings so that a speaker can 
appear before each one of these groups on 
successive nights. 

This is believed to be the first. time edu- 
cational chairmen from Craftsmen Clubs 
have arranged a coéperative program of 


this nature. O. G. Fricke, district repre- 
sentative of the International, was present 
and complimented the chairmen. 

Assisting in formation of the program 
were the following: Donald Moon, Dayton, 
president of the host club; Walter Zopf, 
Dayton, educational chairman, Dayton club; 
M. B. Rose, Lafayette, Indiana, educational 
chairman, Indianapolis club; Lee Augus- 
tine, Cincinnati, educational chairman, Cin- 
cinnati club; Robert Neff, Dayton, vice- 
president Dayton club; and G. M. Ginn, 
edueational chairman, Columbus club. 

Speakers should write to Lee Augustine, 
1436 Commercial Square, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for details of program ‘arrangements. 


W. J. Reardon Is Dead 


William J. Reardon, superintendent of 
the electrotype foundry of The Kingsport 
Press, Kingsport, Tennessee, died at his 
home in that city on November 9, after an 
illness of two months, aged fifty-two. Rear- 
don had been employed in many well known 
electrotyping plants before going to The 
Kingsport Press, where he has built up the 
department. He is survived by a widow, one 
daughter, one stepdaughter, and a sister. 


Want-Ad Steps Out 


Instead of having a conventional return- 
address imprint on envelopes it uses for 
promotional mailings, an Iowa newspaper 
has employed an offset reproduction of a 
clipping from the paper's want-ad column. 
“WANTED—this letter returned to the 
Clayton County Register, Elkader, Iowa, 
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if not delivered in five days.” Below this, 
is another item: “WANTED—everyone to 
know that The Clayton County Register is 
‘the Home Newspaper’ for Clayton county 
folks everywhere.” Unorthodox use of an 
advertising medium is usually a good atten- 
tion-getting stunt, and in this instance it’s 
tion-getting and effective stunt. 


Leonard Appointed 


Martin J. Leonard has been appointed 
manager of sales for the Chicago agency 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
according to an announcement made by 





‘**Tasope”’ Process Shown 


Photoengraving by means of the new 
“Tasope” equipment—“one man plants for 
the country newspaper’—has been demon- 
strated to newspaper executives recently 
at Antioch, California, by Albert W. Fla- 
herty, state representative for Tasope. A 
full two-column by six-inch engraving was 
started at 7,45, and a proof was pulled at 
9,20. “But that was slow time,” Flaherty 
remarked, “many minutes being lost in the 
inspection of each step of the process.” 

The reaction of newspaper men present 
seemed to be favorable. One objection made 
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The Lithographers Club of Chicago at the Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Company plant to see newest four-color offset press 


Fred A. White, Chicago agency manager. 
Leonard first learned the printing trade 
and linotype operation with the Buffalo 
(New York) Union and Times. Next fol- 
lowed several years with West Coast and 
Canadian newspapers. He then returned 
to the East, where he worked for Boston, 
Baltimore, and Syracuse dailies and in sev- 
eral large commercial plants. He became a 
member of the Mergenthaler organization 
as city salesman in Chicago in 1921. 


Estimating Book Revised 

According to Elmer J. Koch, secretary, 
United Typothetae of America, the asso- 
ciation’s new “Standard Book on Estimat- 
ing for Printers,” is ready for distribution 
in separate chapters or lessons. The work 
is being completely revised by Fred W. 
Hoch: Chapters 1, 2, 3, and 4, are off the 
press, and are being distributed to secre- 
taries of local associations who are con- 
ducting estimating classes as a part of 
their educational work. Those who order in 
advance may obtain the chapters first and 
will receive the complete volume when it 
is printed and bound. 

An entirely new format and completely 
revised contents are provided, for Hoch is 
making the text eminently practical, based 
on experience he has gained as a teacher 
and from use of the former text. Sixty 
pages on hand composition in the earlier 
edition have given way to a single page; 
the new copyfitting methods cover all kinds 
and methods of setting type; presswork 
has three classes instead of five, as before, 
and other simplifications are provided. 
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was that the “stripping” process would 
have to be eliminated for practical small- 
shop operation, but this belief apparently 
was dispelled by the demonstration. “A 
darned good picture anywhere,” said one 
business manager. “The greatest thing I’ve 
ever seen for small newspapers,” said a 
publisher who attended. 

Tasope equipment, it was pointed out, 
requires the attention of only one operator. 
Materials cost only 11,¢ a square inch, and 
the total cost, including labor, is claimed 
to be approximately the same as for type. 
Equipment bearing “Tasope” trade-mark 
is manufactured at Aurora, Missouri, and 
was introduced to California newspapers 
by the Antioch Ledger, which was used as 
a “proving ground” for the entire process. 
According to that paper, there is no com- 
peting equipment anywhere near the same 
price, and no competing firm that offers 
the personal service and instruction that 
Flaherty is reported to be able to give to 
publishers who install these plants. 


Brown With Type and Press 


William E. Brown, former manager of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company’s 
Chicago office, is now associated with Type 
and Press of Illinois. Brown is known to 
a legion of friends in the Middle West for 
his sound knowledge of practical compos- 
ing-room efficiency, and for his application 
of “Share Your Knowledge,” as he has 
been a good Craftsman for years. His con- 
nection has just been announced by Henry 
Spero of Type and Press of Illinois as the 
addition of. a new and welcome associate. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT FOR THE PRINTER 





E1cut FEATURES of the new Miehle line of 
offset presses are stressed by the manufac- 
turer: 1. Rotary registering device to pro- 
vide accurate register at speeds heretofore 
unobtainable. 2. New sheet-transfer system 
that assures register from one printing unit 
to another regardless of wear or back-lash 
of gears. Every sheet is handled by the 
same set of grippers when passing through 
the machine. 3. Clutch and brake mecha- 
nism that stops the ink ductor roller before 
it contacts the fountain roller, and brings 


it up to speed again before it contacts the 
inking mechanism rollers. 4. A system of 
locating plates on the plate cylinders of 
multicolor machines so that each will be in 
register with the other. 5. Individual varia- 
ble-speed motor drive for each water-foun- 
tain roller. 6. A new system of mounting 
plates and blankets on cylinders to give 
true rolling contact, thereby greatly reduc- 
ing the so-called “fanning” of the tail-edge 
of sheets. All units of a multicolor machine 
are exactly the same, and register is obtain- 
able without any compensating in cylinder 
diameter, by distortion of plates, and with- 
out playing any tricks on the sheet of paper 
to bring the tail-edge into register. 7. Plenty 
of strength and sturdiness have been pro- 
vided, according to the Miehle organization, 
to permit the high speeds that are made 
possible by the new registering mechanism. 
8. Many minor improvements in offset press 
design. Descriptive literature in regard to 
these new offset presses may be had by 
writing to the Miehle Printing Press and 
Manufacturing Company, direct or in care 
of Tue INLAND Printer. 

Two New type-wash fluids — “Amtyco” 
and “ATF”—have been put on the market 
by the American Type Founders Sales Cor- 
poration. Both rapid and thorough cleaning 
action is promised for these solvents, which 
are said to have been developed particu- 
larly to dry quickly without leaving an oily 
surface on the type or rollers. They are 
said to be especially effective in removing 
hardened and dried inks from type, rollers, 
and fountains, but harmless to rollers, type, 
halftones, or the press. Both washes are 
ivailable in gallon cans and in convenient 
gallon, swivel-spout ‘“Por-Pails.” These 
»-gallon containers become the property of 





the purchaser. “Amtyco” was developed to 
meet the demands of utmost economy; the 
“ATF” wash, slightly higher in price, offers 
the safety of a non-inflammable fluid. 

ON Ly TEN years Aco the General Electric 
Company built its first equipment for the 
use of electric heat in making high-quality 
stereotype plates. Electrically heated and 
controlled stereotype pots got their first 
work-out in the plant of the Waterbury 
Republican-A merican late in 1925. Employ- 
ment of electricity for this purpose spread 


Stressed among eight new features claimed for the Miehle four-color offset press is its ability to provide accurate register at high speeds 


widely. At present, according to General 
Electric, there are 207 G. E. stereotype 
heating installations in modern newspaper 
plants throughout the country, including 
nearly all of the representative metropoli- 
tan dailies. Electric heat is said to provide 
accurate, automatic control of tempera- 
tures, and thus results in the production of 
more uniform stereotype plates. 

A BETTER curved- and flat-plate routing 
machine for printers and boxmakers who 
use curved plates is announced by the J. A. 
Richards Company. Saddles for any size of 
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New router for curved or flat plates 


curved plate can be furnished, so that firms 
having presses with plates of different diam- 
eters can rout the various curves. News- 
paper and carton plants will find this 
machine especially helpful, says “Richards, 
the Sawmaker,” who points out that as no 
time is required for changing from flat to 
curved plates this combination machine is 





ideal equipment. Descriptive literature may 
be obtained from the J. A. Richards Com- 
pany, direct or in care of this office. 
Strip MATERIAL, a big factor in compos- 
ing-room economy and efficiency, is turned 
out in great variety and with commendable 
speed by the new monotype material-making 
machine, a product of the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company. The recent folder 
produced by that organization comprehen- 
sively illustrates the range of this highly 
specialized machine: rules, leads, and slugs, 
in continuous strips, or cut to labor-saying 
sizes; column rules and ornamental bor- 
ders; single-column want-ad rules, braces, 
cut-off, and decorative end dashes. These 
are cast at high speed in various sizes from 
1- to 18-point. Much of this material, says 





the manufacturer, cannot be produced on 
any other strip-making machine now avail- 
able. The new specimen folder is said to 
embody the most complete range of mate- 
rial of this kind that has ever been made. 
It is now available on request to the Lan- 
ston Monotype Machine Company, direct or 
in care of this office. 

Poputar:ty oF THE Ersar faces is such 
that the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
has made available the 12- and 14-point 
sizes of Erbar Light with Bold Condensed 
in two-letter matrices. The 10-point size is 
in process of manufacture. 

“Both weights of Erbar are popular for 
newspaper heads, as these faces are among 
the most legible of the condensed sans- 
serifs, and both afford an unusually large 
unit count,” states C. H. Griffith, assistant 
to the president. 

Erbar Light Condensed and Erbar Bold 
Condensed are now available in the 12-, 
14-, 18-, 24-, 28-, 34-, 42- and 48-point sizes 
for keyboard-operated linotype (as well as 
caps, figures, and points of the 54- and 60- 
point), and in the 54-, 60-, 72-, 84-, 96-, 
120- and 144-point sizes for the All-Purpose 
linotype. Specimen showings may be had 
by writing to the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company direct or in care of this office. 

A sLopInc-Top work bank, designed to fit 
the 12210X Hamilton cabinet and other 
single-tier cabinets, has been announced by 
American Type Founders Sales Corpora- 
tion. The new unit has base dimensions of 
261% by 36% inches, and a working height 
of 44 inches when placed on top of the 
12210X cabinet. The work top has a slop- 
ing galley surface and a sunken section 
containing auxiliary-material cases for cop- 
per and brass thin spaces, and for leads 
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and slugs cut from 1 to 9% picas by half- 
picas. These auxiliary-material cases are 
double depth and the tops are flush with 
the working surface. <A full-width pocket 


at the rear of the work top will accommo- 
date several 8%, by 13-inch galleys. 

An adjustable lead-and-slug case, that is 
convenient for use with the work top, has 
also been announced. 


This case is 14 by 




















A. T. F. lead-and-slug case with work top 


3614 inches in size, double depth, with par- 
titions adjustable by picas. It will carry 
a wide variety of sizes or an abundance of 
few sizes, depending upon the type of work 
at hand. Descriptive literature may be ob- 
tained from the nearest A. T. F. office, 
direct or in care of THe INLAND Printer. 

Merrouite Italic and Metrothin Italic are 
two recent offerings by Mergenthaler that 
apparently have met with popular recep- 
tion. Both are now available in 24- and 80- 
point sizes, with other sizes in process of 
manufacture. 

The 24- and 30-point sizes of both faces 
will run in a 72-channel layout, and, with 
the exception of the 24-point Metrothin 
Italic “m,” the lower-case of both 24-points 
fit the cap side of 90-channel magazines. 

These faces will prove readily adaptable, 
not only to feature heads in newspapers, 
says Mergenthaler, but to the advertising 


National Group 
Names Leaders 


24 Point Metrolite Italic 


National Group 
Names Leaders 


30 Point Metrothin Italic 


columns and to a wide range of commer- 
cial printing requirements. 

Shown here are specimen heads in the 
24- and 30-point sizes of Metrolite Italic 
and Metrothin Italic. 
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Miss Rose LowENsoHN, an experienced 
secretary and proofreader, has developed 
a patented bi-color process for reading and 
checking revised proofs that is now being 
sponsored and introduced by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. 

The process employs special inks that 
permit a secondary inking of a corrected 
galley without fouling the first inking of 
slugs embodying the desired corrections. 
A revised proof may then be pulled in two 
“simultaneous” colors—black for the cor- 
rect, unchanged lines, and red for the cor- 
rected ones. 

Proofreaders welcome this method of 
automatically indicating corrected lines in 
revisions. It is especially valuable in direc- 
tory, book, and publication work, for it 
provides a positive check on all revisions. 
Many two-color typographic effects may be 
similarly proved. 

Licenses have been granted to several 
large plants in the East, and publishers are 
commending the process to their printers. 
A descriptive booklet on the bi-color prov- 
ing process may be obtained from the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, direct or in 
care of THe INLAND PRINTER. 

Monotype Baskerville Bold, Number 
453, is a new face designed exclusively for 
the monotype by Sol. Hess as a fitting 
companion for Monotype Baskerville, Num- 
ber 353. Hess has embodied in this new 
design the atmosphere and spirit of the 


| original letter, and has retained, as much 
| as is possible in a bold type, its clarity and 


crispness. The bold is expected to fit par- 
ticularly well into the present-day demand 
for semi-heavy types for text, headings, and 
display, and on its own merits as a bold 
design may be fittingly used for a wide 
variety of printing and advertising. In 
addition to serving as a heavier companion 


THIS IS A NEW TYPE FACE CUT 
By Sol. Hess As A Bold Companion For 
Monotype Baskerville, No. 353. It is 
an adaptation of an original letter by 
John Baskerville, designed sometime 
around the year 1757, and not hereto- 
fore generally known. It can be used 
alike for text or display. $1234567890 


for the Monotype Baskerville series, this 
new bold letter may also be used to advan- 
tage with any of the traditional old-style 
types such as Caslon, Garamond, and 
several others, in fact it is said to be more 
appropriate for use with Caslon than is 
Caslon Bold. If the new bold meets with 
ready acceptance by the trade, an italic 
version will also be designed. Specimen 
showing may now be obtained by writing to 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
direct or in care of this office. 


Huxtey Verticat, a light sans-serif face 
in the modern tradition, has just been intro- 
duced by the American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation. The face has unusual 
display value, and is said to provide a 
striking “structural” effect without depart- 
ing from sound standards of design. Its 
ornamental value is considered particularly 
effective when juxtaposed to a facade of 
either light or dark body text, and it is 
recommended for box and label design. At 
present the new face is available in 84- 
and 120-point sizes. An eight-page folder 
showing Huxley Vertical in a wide range 








of applications is available on request from 
American Type Founders, direct or in care 
of this office. 

A SAFETY HANDLE for paper cutters, which 
must be manipulated in conjunction with 
the starting lever, has been devised by the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. The use of this handle forces 
the machine operator to keep both hands 
away from the blade while it is cutting. 
The long lever, shown at the left in the 
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Operator has both hands away from blade 


accompanying illustration, is painted red, 
and is the safety device. The operator must 
lift this safety lever before he can raise 
the starting lever that releases the cutting 
blade. Both hands, therefore, must be below 
the cutting table to operate the machine. 
Descriptive literature may now be obtained 
from the Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
direct or in care of this office. 

AN eELEcTRIc time recorder, small and 
compact—less than 1% the size of former 
models—and requiring only one hand to 
operate, has been placed on the market by 
the Stromberg Electric Company, Chicago. 
It is equipped with a Telechron Motor and 
can be plugged into an electric-light socket 
(or may be used with a control clock). It 
takes full-size standard time cards and 
prints clear legible time records on the 
front of the card when it is dropped in the 
funnel face outward. Descriptive litera- 
ture may be obtained from the Stromberg 
Electric Company, either direct or in care 
of this office. 

A survey of the practices of eighty-five 
companies that have inaugurated training 
programs for foremen and other “non- 
commissioned officers” of managerial staffs, 
has been embodied in a report, “Training 
Supervisors and Key-Men,” issued by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The 
essentials for success in a program of fore- 
man training, according to the report, are 
active interest from the management, a 
competent leader, with a carefully selected 
group, and practical subjects for discus- 
sion. Also discussed are methods of plan- 
ning a training program, and the costs 
involved. Details of the practices of seven 
companies are given at some length. Copies 
of this report are available on request to 
the Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, or by writing 
to THe INLAND PRINTER. 
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Base Your 
Estimate on Linotype Composition 


. AND BE ASSURED THAT NOBODY CAN OFFER BETTER TYPOGRAPHY 
OR A MORE ECONOMICAL METHOD OF PRODUCING IT 


oe~LINOTYPE 


REPRESENTATIVE FACES 


LINOTYPE MEMPHIS is made in three 
weights—Light, Bold, and the Medium 
which is shown in this specimen. All 
three weights of Memphis are avail- 
able in combination with italic, and the 
Light and Bold are also offered in com- 
bination. Lining Memphis is another 
useful member of this popular family. 


LINOTYPE METRO NO. 2 meets the 
modern taste for sans serif with distinc- 
tive design which is freer and more read- 
able than most faces of this character. 
Metro is available in four weights—Lite 
(shown here) with Bold, and Medium 
with Thin. Lining caps are also made. 


LINOTYPE GRANJON is considered by many 
critics to be the finest rendering of the true Gara- 
mond face. It was designed by George W. Jones, 
the famous English printer and type designer, 
and is available in combination either with italic 


or with its matching bold face. 


LINOTYPE BASKERVILLE is respon- 
sible for the present-day revival of this cele- 
brated face. It is the only modern rendering 
which is based directly on the original Bask- 
erville matrices. These matrices had been 
sent to France, and then they disappeared 
during the French Revolution and were not 
rediscovered until 1929. 

LINOTYPE CASLON OLD FACE faith- 
fully reproduces the design and fitting of the 
original Caslon. For more than two centuries 
Caslon has held its high place in the esteem of 
successive generations of printers, and is still 
one of the most widely-used faces. It is made 


in combination with italic. 


LINOTYPE ELECTRA, with the Electra 
Italic, was created by W. A. Dwiggins as an 
entirely original face, in keeping with the 
spirit and tempo of the modern age. It is an 
exclusive Linotvpe face, available now in 10, 


12 and 14 point, with other sizes in process. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO * NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


A-P-L AND LINOTYPE GRANJON AND INDICATED FACES 
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J. L. FRAZIER, Manager 
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THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on mat- 
ters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in type- 
written manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to The In- 
land Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received prior to the publication of the following 
issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting 
promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 

ImPoRTANT.—As foreign money orders received in the United 
States do not bear the sender’s name, foreign subscribers should 
be sure to send letters of advice when remittance is forwarded to 
insure being given proper credit. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


THE MACLEAN COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD., 2, 3 & 4 Cock- 
spur Street, London, S.W.1., England. 
HuUNTER-PENROSE, Lip., 109 Farrington Road, | OR, A 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Aumx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

PRINTING SPECIALTY Houss, 60 Rue d’Hautpoul, Paris-19, France. 

JoHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Tomas ZarRaGoza, Apartado No. 48, Salamanca, Spain. 

A/S NARVESENS KIOSKKOMPANI, Postboks. 125, Oslo, Norway. 

MAXWELL ABRAMS, P. O. Box 1001, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

BENJAMIN N. FRYER, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

Warwick Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 

R. B. sg i Director, The Mohan Press, Ahmednagar (Deccan, 
India. ) 





London, 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 
50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the 
line, address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more 
insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion 
of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month pre- 
ceding publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. 


ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 


THE ADVERTISING MINDED PRINTER makes the most money. Many 

printers and advertising men have graduated from this old estab- 
lished school. Common school education sufficient. Send for free booklet 
outlining home study course and requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
OF ADVERTISING, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9508, Chicago, Ill. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY to lease or buy a nice established small quality 
_ printing and office supp.y business in an educational city of 20,000 
in central New York; $125 a month or $4,000 cash; A No. 1 in every 
respect. D 884 


























FOR SALE 


UNUSUAL BARGAIN awaits the printer interested in the following 
monotype equipment, all in first-class condition: three composition 
casters, serials 8914, 8922 and 8923, each equipped with AC pot and 
motor; two each of 8, 10 and 12-point molds, and one 14-point mold; 
four 65-em style D keyboards, with full complement of keybars, key- 
banks and stopracks. Will sell as lot or separately, but in latter case 
only if a caster and a keyboard are taken in combination. SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, SHOPPING NEWS, 5309 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Miehle No. 1, 4-roller press, 38 x 50, fine condition, can be 
seen running on floor; Brown book and job folder No. 1818, good 
condition, 25 x 38, 4 right angles, one parallel, and 2 parallel attach- 
ment, jogger at each fold. D 885 
COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset work, photoen- 
graving, electrotyping and stereotyping; many great bargains. MILES 
MACHINERY CO., 18 East 16th St.. New York, N. Y. 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH CO., 720 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Three and four color process plates, calendar subjects, 
sizes 5 x 7 to 10 x 13%; one-fourth seale price. KALASIGN COM- 
PANY. Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers now $79.50 
and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 1616 Douglas Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FOR SALE—50-inch Seybold “Dayton” cutter. D 821 





























HELP WANTED 
Salesmen 
YOU CAN SELL! (Don’t let anybody tell you you can’t.) With a product 
of merit and a broad and fertile field in which to work, YOU can 
make money—others are doing it. Full particulars by writing S.M., THE 
INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

















ADVERTISING RATES 
are furnished on application. Advertisements must reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the preceding month in order 
to be sure of insertion. THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right 
to reject any advertisement for cause. 





IRST SEE IF 


REBUILT MACHINERY \iooo. 


HAS 
iT 


Complete line of modern profit producing ma- 
chines comparable only with new. The wisdom 
of buying from us—NOW— is obvious. 


** Guaranteed Machines for Immediate Delivery * * 
AUTOMATICS: . CYLINDERS MISCELLANEOUS 
Michie Verticals Two Color Miehles 56” to 70” Pewer cutter—all stand- 
“B" Kellys Single color Miehles, all sizes ard makes and sizes 

" Babcock and Premiers Cutters and creasers 
No. | and 2 Kellys NOTE—Feeders and exten- Stitchers 
No. 4 Miehle auto - sion deliveries for above, if Folders 
matic Units desired Patent base 


A 1-5/0 Two color Miehle; 65 inch: 
S P E C i with feeder and extension delivery. 


On ANY MACHINERY requirements—get our prices. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office 
608 S, DEARBORN ST. 
~~ Tel. Harrison 5643 


New York Office Boston Office 
225 VARICKSTREET 420 ATLANTIC AVE, 
Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Hancock 3115 ’ i 





Composing Room 





YOUNG MAN, 21, woul'ld like to learn printing trade; will work for 
board and room in exchange for experience; good speller; will go any- 
where. ARTHUR McKAY, 508 Winsted Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





PRINTER—High-class all-around working foreman, expert layout, typog- 
raphy, lock-up, line-up, press O.K., desires connection with progres- 
sive house; highest recommendations; available at once. D 889 





Designer 
SITUATION WANTED—Designer and pen artist for modern photo-litho 
offset work; also old style stone engraving; 26 years’ experience; capa- 
ble supervisor; also some experience as solicitor. D 887 








Executives 


WELL-SEASONED EXECUTIVE, now secretary and production manager 
of large Chicago plant, is seeking a connection where he can use vast 
experience to best advantage; if you are seeking a top-notch man, get in 
touch with me; I know how to make money out of the printing busi- 
ness; purchasing, sales, estimating production—I know them all, and 
have the energy and freedom from family responsibilities to devote long 
hours to the job. D 877 
A SERIOUS-MINDED printer-foreman who can do a man-size job, think, 
work, and serve you intelligently at a profit for a price you can afford 
to pay, is available for a concern that wants to get out of the beaten 
path; a dependable man with a ‘know how” experience from hand com- 
position and floor work to complete supervision or management small or 
medium plant; go anywhere. HIRAM, D 820 
EXECUTIVE, business or production; competent sales manager, expert 
estimator; practical printer, consistent money-maker with excellent 
record of achievement. D 871 
PRODUCTION OR BUSINESS MANAGER—Has a fine record of achieve- 
ment; comes highly recommended; warrants your confidence. D 886 





















Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50¢ set of 3. 











e 9 o 
Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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Plant Superintendent 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT—Composing room and pressroom; layout 

for machines and hand compositors; produce fine quality process, 
black and white and water color printing; 17 years’ printing experience; 
excellent references. D 850 








Pressroom 





PRESSMAN, cylinder, job cylinders, wants position; 20 years’ experience 
job, halftone, color; familiar offset process; Pacific Coast preferred. 
879 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED—Miehle Vertical in good condition, for cash. Give particu- 
lars. D888 


VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 




















AMERICAN 


MODEL 63 
5 Wheeis %10°° 
6 Wheels %420° 


All Steel, Including Case 


Strongest and Best Machine Made 
in Stock and for Sale by All Branches 


AMERICAN TYPE FDRS. SALES CORP. 
AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


HERE’S A STITCHER—— 
EVERY SHOP NEEDS 


at a price every 
shop can atford 






























Every printer needs at least one small stapling ma- 
chine for dummies, programs, menus, wine lists, small 
booklets, and to pinch hit on all sorts of jobs. 

The new HOTCHKISS Model HA Saddle Stitch Ma- 
chine is our answer to this demand. It's a machine 
for everyday use at a price that makes it indispensable. 
Hotchkiss Model HA with Saddle Stitch has a 12” 
stapling range and the table is adjustable for flat work. 
The anvil is shallow to give a flat clinch and will take 
up to I5 sheets of paper. It uses .019 gauge wire 
staples in strips of 210 staples. The base is drilled for 
fastening to bench or table. 

Get one or two Hotchkiss HA Saddle Stitch machines 
NOW—or write for prices and information on the full 
line of Hotchkiss Staplers. They'll make you money. 


THE HOTCHKISS SALES CO. 
NORWALK CONN. 








HOTCHKISS 


































S hhhna! 


A VALUABLE TIP 
from SANTA CLAUS 


“Ship Everything Railway Express” 











That’s sound advice because you avoid congestion and delays 
by using the safe, swift Railway Express Service. Prompt pick- 
up for all shipments; super-swift transportation on passenger 
trains and quick delivery at destination! These are the outstand- 
ing characteristics that have made Railway Express famous 
throughout the industry. ¢ Prompt pick-up and delivery in all 
principal cities and towns without extra charge. Take a tip from 
Santa, whenever you have anything to ship anywhere tele- 
phone Railway Express. 
ON THE AIR 
TUNE IN on the RAILWAY EXPRESS NEWS PARADE 
Every week from the following stations: 


Atlanta, WGST @ Baltimore, WBAL @ Boston, WEEI 
Chicago, WLS ® Cleveland, WHK @ Dallas, WFAA 
Los Angeles, KNX @ Minneapolis-St. Paul, KSTP 












New Orleans, WDSU @ New York, WOR @ Omaha, 
KOIL @ St. Louis, KWK e San Francisco, KYA 
Seattle, KOMO 


Watch for local announcements 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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Buyers Guide 











a 





List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. This page offers good visibility 
at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic-arts manufacturers 











mee 





Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 






Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 











Bookkeeping Sy 

PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY. Franklin Printing Catalog. Books and 

Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c postage for new 
booklets ‘“‘The Measure of Success” and ‘‘Bookkeeping for Printers.” 


iit 


s and Sch for Printing 





















Bronzing Machines 


THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 















Calend and Calendar Pads 

1936 CALENDAR PADS, ranging in size from 1x14 to 10%x20 inches, 
including Black and White, India Tint, Red and Black, Brown and 

White, fish pads, three-months-at-a-glance pads, and gold cover pads. 

Write for Catalog. GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO., 21 West 61st St., Chicago. 

THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 

cheapest on the market: write for sample books and prices. 


PRINTERS—Big profit; sell calendars. Many beautiful samples, large 
selection. Write for particulars. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 6541 
Cottage Grove, Chicago. 





































Camera Bellows 


CAMERA CRAFTSMEN CO., Bellows made to order for all types of 
photoengravers’ cameras, 1515 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















Chalk Relief Overlay 


COLLINS “Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 
226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Composing-Room Equipment For Sale 











GET MONEY for old, idle equipment—highest prices paid. We buy, sell 
fonts, molds, magazines, etc. MONTGOMERY & BACON, Towanda, Pa. 












Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 



















Easels 











CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Sampies and prices on 
- ne STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 66-68 Canal St., Lyons, 
ew Yor 













Electric Motors 











CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and control 
a for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Drive, Room 600. 
icago, Ill. 
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Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, IIl.; Eastern OSi ice, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 




















E b i Ss Cc Pr 

STEWART'’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron: 
5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 






















Envelope Presses 


POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public Printer. 













THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO.. general offices. 1874 9. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 





Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 


founders. 





Printing and Embossing Presses 





COLUMBIA Offset Presses: K & G label and embossing presses. COLUM- 
BIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. 





Printing Presses 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO.—Manufacturers of modern sin- 
gle color and two-color flat-bed automatic presses; automatic job 
presses; Miller Saw-Trimmers in all models. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 








Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guaranteed. All 
makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER RACK CO., 
Dept. C, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Sheet Heaters and Neutralizers 





SAFETY GAS and electric sheet heaters, electric neutralizers. STATIC 


ELIMINATOR CO., 239 Centre St., New York City. 
Stock Cuts 








STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts; it is free. 
Write today. COBB SHINN, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION, type, borders 

and decorative material of American design. Kelly presses and a com- 
plete line of paper cutters, punches, drills, perforators, stitchers, Kimble 
motors, composing room equipment and a complete line of miscellaneous 
supplies. Communicate with your nearest branch: Boston, Mass., 270 
Congress St.; New York City, 104 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 13th & 
Cherry Sts.; ‘Baltimore, Md., 109 South Hanover St.; Buffalo, N. Y., 327 
Washington St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, ‘1231 
Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 6th and Sycamore Sts.; Atlanta, Ga., 
192 Central Ave., S. W.; Chicago, Ill., 519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, Mich., 
557 W. Larned St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 “H’’ St., N. W.; St. Louis, 
Mo., 2135 Pine St.; Milwaukee, Wis., 737 N. Van Buren St.; Minneap- 
olis, Minn., 421 Fourth St., S.: Kansas City, Mo., 934 Wyandotte St.; 
Denver, Colorado, 1351 Stout St.; Portland, Oregon, 115 S. W. Fourth 
Ave.; San Francisco, Cal., 500 Howard St.; Seattle, Wash., Western Ave. 
and Columbia; Dallas, Texas, 600 S. Akard St.; Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. 
Los Angeles St.; Des Moines, Iowa, 924 Grand Avenue. 


BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, producers 

of Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni, Trafton 
Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gillies. Stocked with: Machine Com- 
position Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 
N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 22d 
St., Cleveland, Ohio; Turner Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 W. Congress St., Detroit, 
Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner Co., 26 S. Gay St., Balti- 
more, Md.; James H. Holt, 261 Court St., Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson 
Mfg. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., St. Paul, Minn.; Seth Thornton, 606 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.; Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. Empo- 
ria, Wichita, Kansas; Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young 
St., Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay. 509 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 











Lithographers 


MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH €O., INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street. 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 

















CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 East 45th Street, 

New York City. Headquarters for all European types, Goudy Village 
Foundry types, printers’ equipment and composing room supplies. Rep- 
resentatives in all principal cities. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 


Wire 





FREE MANUAL, ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.’’ A. M. COLLINS 
MFG. CO., 226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 












Package Tying Machines 











THE BUNN Manual Cross Tie Machine will cross tie labels, mail folders. 
tickets, ete., very rapidly and tight. B. H. BUNN COMPANY, Vincennes 
Ave. at 76th Street, Chicago. 
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SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from spe- 
mg mgt selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, io. 





Wood Type—Modern Display Faces 


FREE! 36 page catalog, 14x104%”. AMERICAN WOOD TYPE MFG. CO., 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, and 270 Lafayette St., New York. 

















THIS... 











The watermark on ADIRONDACK BOND is more than just a means of 
identification. It is your assurance of uniformity, excellent printing surface, 
fine appearance and dependable quality—in short, of Known Value. For 
back of this watermark are the resources of the world’s largest, self-con- 
tained paper-making organization and all the skill that science and modern 


equipment can produce. 


You will like this new white ADIRONDACK BOND for forms, letter- 
heads, statements and other essential business printing. Also available in 
twelve attractive colors with envelopes to match. Ask your paper distributor 


for test sheets and samples today. 


PLEASE ADDRESS ALL REQUESTS TO SALES DEPARTMENT C 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Cleveland « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 


ADIRONDACK BOND 


n 
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The Earhart Color Plan 


Result of the Lifework of pe ORIGINALL Y SOLD FOR $12. 50 


’ 2 : 
One of the Country’s { a me 
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Greatest Color aan 
~ combinations ‘Sa ae mere ot 
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POSTAGE 
PAID 


ag This Unique Plan 
The Earhart Color Plan 


Demonstration Case 















THESE 
EIGHT CARDS 


Provide ten 3-color combina- 
tions on each card, a total of 
eighty,selected from the basic 
plan. A mask covers the face 
of the card. (See illustration 
of Demonstration Case.) 
Moving the cards 
up and down brings 
into view at will a 
remarkable variety 
of color schemes 
from whichyoumay 
select, and with 
either a white, 
light gray, gold, 
or black back- 
ground. 



































Which originally was published at 
$12.50 (and well worth it!) is now 
put upon the market at this un- 
usually low price—a real 


SACRIFICE 


DEFINITE AND CORRECT 
GUIDE TO COLOR in all of 
its numerous ramifications. 
Designed after laborious years of 
study and experimentation and the 
expenditure of a large amount of 
money, Mr. Earhart has produced a 
Plan which is rightfully entitled to 
be called ‘‘Unique.”’ 

Clear instructions for every opera- 
tion come with the Plan, making it 
THESE simple and easy to achieve the most 
FOUR MASKS striking and unusual results. You 
Are of light gray, so both hue and tone don’t guess —— you KNOW — when 
will appear as nearly as possible to normal. THIS DEMONSTRATION CASE you use The Earhart Color Plan. 
































The contents of this case should always be kept together, 
and mowed through the case as one-—with the card 
desived on wop. This will preserve the life of the cards. 


ii 











Mask A is used for 3-color combinations, : bah ‘ z - 
Mask B for 4-color ag peoypcseiny Mask Is used - the ee gate Po ony What a genuine satisfaction to be 
C for all harmonies of 3 or more colors, correct color combinations easily and quickly. 

Mask D for 3 colors and black. (Read how to use—upper left.) SURE! Buy a set today. 








A Short-Cut to Unusual Color Combinations 


Enables You to Give Your Customers Something NEW! 


Offer Good for LIMITED =| t= n> printer 















COMPANY 
TIME ONLY BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT BOOK DEPARTMENT 
detente 205 WEST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 











To Avoid Disappointment, Get Your Order in NOW 
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THE 
BEST PAPERS 


WALL STREET BON D 





BADGER BON D 





PAPERS OF 


Saale ENGLISH BON D 





NEW ERA BON D 





RIGHT-OF-WAY BON D 





OLD BADGER LEDGER 





CREDIT LEDGER 





BATTLESHIP LEDGER 


FOX RIVER PAPER COMPANY 


APPLETON: WISCONSIN 
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LITHOGRAPHING 
COMPANY e ee 


NEW 


Goes 


Printers’ Helps 


also include . . . Bor- 
dered Blanks for Adver- 
tising Coupons, Guar- 
antees, Licenses, Mem- 
bership Certificates, Pol- 
icies, Permits, Warrants, 
and scores of other pur- 
poses; also All-Year Let- 
terheads and Folders, 
Art Blotters, Pictures, 
and Calendar Pads. 
Write for samples. 


BAN K 


Goes new Steel-Litho Common 
Certificates Nos. 512 (Green) and 
515 (Brown) conform to the re- 
quirements of the Banking Act of 
1935. They are beautifully de- 
signed and exquisitely litho- 
graphed on fine 100% rag Goes 
Linen Bond. Write for samples of 
these new Bank Certificates, also 
a copy of the bulletin from the 
Comptroller of Currency giving 
ding New Bank 
Stock and suggested! forms (text 
matter) for Stock Certificates. 





35 W Olet Street. Chicago 
53K Park Place, New York 











INCREASE YOUR PRESS EFFICIENCY with 
AUTOMATIC OIL LUBRICATION 
Blanchard Pulsolator 


Adopted by four leading 
press manufacturers on 
their new machines can 
also be easily installed 
on existing plant equip- 
ment. Savings in pro- 
duction time alone have 
often paid for the in- 
stallation in six months. 


Rivett Lathe & Grinder, Inc., Brighton, Mass. 


“WMALLEABLE SAVES 
23% to 30% 




















MAKE-READY TIME 
OVER ALUMINUM” 


When the genuine PMC Malleable iron 
WARNOCK BASE was introduced, it 
was with a definite knowledge its 
greater tensile strength would add to 
their life—eliminate breakage and size 
changes—and thus benefit make-ready. 
The Keller-Crescent Company, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, after using PMC WAR- 
NOCK MALLEABLE IRON BASES 
for 18 months, decided to test these 
claims. They found, after applying a 
Hacker Plate Gauge, not a single base 
had changed in size—that WARNOCK 
Malleable Bases, figured conservatively, 
showed a savings of 25% to 30% in 
make-ready time over aluminum. It 
will pay every printer to bring his plate 
mounting equipment up-to-date with 
genuine PMC WARNOCK MALLE- 
ABLE IRON BASES. Write for infor- 
mation and prices which will convince 
you of this. 


* 


The small projection on the slug illustrated is the secret of high- 
speed sawing on the ROUSE BAND SAW. A slug and circular, 
giving complete details and showing how a full galley of slugs 
of variable lengths may be cut in 35 seconds, will be sent at your 
request. Write for it NOW. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 Ward Street, Chicago, Illinois 





EXPERIENCE 


For over 35 years our padding glue has been 
known as the Standard. Try it and see why. 


R R PADDING 


-GLUE 


Order it from your Dealer or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


15 Vandewater Street New York City 





436 COMMERCIAL + CINCINNATI, QHIO 
Conode: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Lid., Toronto 
Avirolia: Cormichoe! & Company, Sidney 


SQUARE 





461 Eighth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


England: Wm. J. Light & Co., London 
seme ltoly: D.G, Vignini & Company, Milan 
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Printers, lithographers and users need not look any further than Howard Bond 
for letterheads and business forms, and its excellent companion line, Howard 
Ledger, Howard Mimeograph, and Howard Writing, in seeking the utmost in 
quality, dependable performance, and maximum results. All four of these 
Howard Papers are watermarked—definite assurance uniformity will be constantly 
maintained. To standardize on these four Howard Papers is to solve the problem 


of paper selection for all times. Compare it! Tear it! Test it! And you 


will specify it! 


To lend distinction to letterheads and to give the desired strength to business 
forms. Matchless whiter-than-snow white—uniform quality—unusual strength— 
an ideal printing, writing, typing and erasing surface. Available in 14 practical 


colors—six finishes—and at a moderate price. 














A paper that can be depended upon to preserve its natural appearance and match- 
less whiter-than-snow color throughout endless handling and constant reference. 
Unusual strength is a factor in Howard Ledger. Also available in buff, and light 
buff—four weights and all standard sizes 


RN ODL OE~ Aya 
sor with many outstanding advantages for use on modern mimeograph OY? 


stenciling machines. Ink penetrates quickly—does not fuzz or lint—lies flat for 
rapid feeding—does not offset—takes pen and ink signatures without “feather- 
ing’‘—available in four sizes—16 and 20 substance—wove and laid finishes— 
white, pink, blue and buff. 


Cowan. Wruti 


WATERMARKED 


‘ For forms printed with duplicating inks or for reports typed with a duplicator 
ribbon there is nothing to pare with Howard Writing. It is ideal for this work 
and in fact for many other jobs requiring a paper of bond strength and that will 

print halftones. Available in six sizes and three weights—Howard's matchless 


S Other whiter-than-snow white. 


oe, de ae Compare it! Tear it! Testit! And you will specify it! 
owar folal nvel~ 


opes — Howard Bond T H oe C 
Cabinets — Howard 
ite for a come of the he gro ent Bond Waiting Table HE Oo W ARD APER O. 
vod iihogaohed cpecimers cs well cs inna URBANA, OHIO 

for sample books of any of the above 

papers. Please make this request on } 

your business stationery. 
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A TOP SHEET THAT SAVES 
TIME, MONEY AND TEMPER 


for High-Speed Presses 


O Kelly No. 1 
0 Kelly No. 2 


O Miehle Vertical 

0 Miehle Horizontal 
O Miller Simplex O Kelly A 
0 Miller High-Speed O Kelly B 


For liberal trial sheets and list of distributors 
mark size wanted, pin to your letterhead and mail. 


Riegel Paper Corporation 
342 MADISON AVE. + NEW YORK, N.Y. 


TRY THEM AT OUR EXPENSE 


4 


The N EW No. 4 Vandercook Proving 
Machine with Power Ink Distribution 


Built to meet the requirements 
of the engraver, the thorough 
inking and accurate impression, 
make the No. 4 an ideal test 
and reproduction press for the 
printer. It has no superior for fine 
proving, within its size range. 
Power inking, extra rigid bed, 
and positive register are only a 
few features of this new press. 
Prices and complete details will 
be sent without obligation to you. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


904 NORTH KILPATRICK AVENUE + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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For Your 


Christmas Greeting 


Select a paper of distinctive 
color and texture which will 
assure your friends and cus- 
tomers of your 3ood will. 

You are invited to inspect 
our lines of beautiful Lin- 
weave and Japan Paper 
Company” papers... appro- 


priate for all occasions. 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
723 South Wells Street, CHICAGO 


COES KNiVves 
CUT stem 


Stock, sharp and 
TODAY 


clean 
Just as they have 
been doing 
for 105 


years 











There’s no 

better invest- 

ment in printshop 

or bindery than a 

keen, true cutting 

knife. There’sno bet- 
ter cutting knife on the market than 
COES. Write today for complete infor- 
mation, “That he who cuts may cut well.” 


LORING COES COMPANY 


Established 1830 WORCESTER, MASS. 


| THE 
| RIGHT HEIGHT 


Means a minimum of make- 
ready and the wrong height 
means a great deal of make- 
ready. 

With a Hacker Plate 
Gauge you can know defi- 
nitely, and in advance, 
whether a cut is the right 
height or the wrong height. 


The wrong ones can be 
corrected in advance, 
especially if you also have 
No. 10 HACKER PLATE GAUGE a Hacker Block Leveller. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
320 So. Honore St., CHICAGO 
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New York: 
E. P. Lawson Co., Inc. 


Chicago: 
Chas. N. Stevens Co., Inc. 


Atlanta: 
J. H.Schroeter& Bro.,Inc. 


San Francisco: 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. 


Toronto: 
The J. L. Morrison Co. 








| Stes 


@ When your ordinary paper cutter “cuts up” the most skilled oper- 
ator is “on the spot.” And when the ordinary operator goes awry, the 
average paper cutter won’t and can’t function properly and profitably. 
In either case you take a loss in time, labor or spoiled stock. 


That happens when you depend on a cutter not completely automatic 
that requires much manual adjustment and close attention. But that can’t 
happen with a Seybold Automatic Cutting Machine that cuts out human 
limitations and mechanical mediocrity, cuts in automatic accuracy. 


The automatic clamp, independent of the knife, holds any size pile 
within machine capacity before, during and after the cut. A wide 
automatic pressure range is governed by a ratchet nut. Pressure dis- 
tribution is uniform throughout pile. Knife action is double shear for 
clean, smooth cut. 

The Seybold is the cutter of cutters, sturdy, fast, safe, simple and always 
the most economical when cutting paper, cardboard, tin foil or any 
material a bevel knife handles. It will bring top efficiency into your 
cutting work, make printing pay greater profit. Learn about it today. 


SEYBOLD MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 


DIVISION OF HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY 








‘(Ohe 
Milwaukee 
Bronzer 


C. B. 
HENSCHEL 
MFG. CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 















SIMPLICITY OF 
OPERATION 









for ALL 
PRESSES 




















GROVE'S 
GaugePins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
“No-Slip’”’ Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible—is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 

Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 





Hammond MatMakir ix Combination + 
with hiammond Electric Table 


Produces Perfect Printing Plates 50% to 75% 
Under Electrotype Scale— Write for Details 


1616 Douglas ‘Avenue 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 




















ORIGINAL BLOCK AND 
HOOK MANUFACTURER 


f you are looking for quality, rigidity and 

durability, see us. Send for catalog. Before buy- 

= a aaa our goods. First and original in 
e field. 


FORGED 
STEEL 






QUALITY 













eo eal 


NARROW 
20 YEAR GRCOVE—NO 
GUARANTEE WEAK CORNERS 


W. S. WARNOCK CO. 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago, Ill. 














THE DOYLE 
ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER 


Patented 
THE JOHNSON 
PERFECTION GAS BURNER 


Patented 


eliminate static 


. Write for 


Prevent offset . . . 
Fully guaranteed . . 
particulars 


e 
The J. E. Doyle Company 
Lakeside & W. 3rd St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers Doyle’s Pressroom 
Efficiency Devices. 











CUTS and 
EMBLEMS 


We have purchased several matrix 
libraries and today have the largest 
assortment of emblems and trade cuts 
in America owned by an independent 
type foundry. All are cast in hard 
type metal of standard analysis on 
foundry type machines, point 
body and point set. 
Send for our list and any item 
not there will be procured for 
you on very short notice. 
Special emblems and insignia 
made up to your special order, 
in any size from 6 point to 72 
point. 


Sterling Type Foundry 
Vermontville, Michigan, U.S.A. 

















REBUILT PRINTING 
MACHINERY 


—— Save 50% to 75% 
ey el t Quality at Lowest Cost 
MACHINES //28hest Quality at Lowest Cos 


All kinds of printing and binding 
Monotypes Machinery—scientifically rebuilt— 


Ludlows at unusually low cost. Every ma- 
Cutters chine is thoroughly inspected and 
Folders guaranteed. Our new illustrated 

: list—including products of Amer- 
Linotypes —ica’s foremost manufacturers—will 
— be sent upon request. 

chers ° ° se ° ° 

Presses Allied Printing & Binding 

unches - 
Perforators Machinery, Inc. 
Ruling . 1975 EAST 65TH STREET 
—” CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 

. Cable address: 
Machines ALPRINT—CLEVELAND 


Saws America’s Complete Printers’ and 
Cabinets Bookbinders’ Supply House 


Embossers NEW and REBUILT MACHINES 

















Chandler & Price AUTOMATIC PAPER CUTTERS 


Offering many exclusive features providing greater cutting accu- 
racy, speed and ease in operation. One-piece rigid frame; knife 
pulled, not pushed, through stock; binder friction adjustment 
accessible at side of cutter; positive brake and clutch; back-gauge 
lock takes up its own wear; controls conveniently grouped at oper- 
ator’s hand; safety starting eliminates any chance for “repeats;” 
knife can be stopped and started at any point in its travel. 


Built in 39”, 44” and 50” sizes; ask your C & P dealer or the 
nearest C & P office for descriptive bulletin and specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branch Offices and Display Rooms: New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago: Transportation Building, 608 S. Dearborn St. 
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WELL DRESSED LETTERHEADS 
ARE “WEARING” THE YEAR 'ROUND 


* Discovery Bonpb (Selka Content) 


as the name implies, is the most sensational discovery in years. It offers the strength, 
distinction and the many other inherent qualities of a rag content bond at a price 
considerably lower. 


* (Direct Oak. (25% Rag Content 


continues to grow in popular favor. Its clean, crisp, business-like appearance, smart 
cockle finish and moderate price have earned for it universal recognition as ‘*The 
Letterhead Paper.”’ 


PE NEW DEAL BOND (50%, 224 Coulet 


is highly recommended to the executive who appreciates values—both in quality and 
price—and. the importance of keeping his letterhead ‘‘well groomed.” 


COSMOPOLITAN BOND (650. uy Content) 


fairly sparkles with character, dignity and quality. It is a truly fine paper for modern 
business stationery, reflecting as it does good taste and good judgment in its selection. 


aa finally —¥ Old Actna Bond (100% ag Content) 


is as fine a paper as can be made. Its 100 per cent rag content leaves very little else to 
be said. Its selection for the letterhead signifies the best is none too good for this 
important document. 


* * Dhey Speak a ® widen 

Write for sample books containing printed, lithographed and engraved letterhead specimens. 

. THE AETNA PAPERLCUOMPA 
xk wkKk* aylou ; 
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NEW 


FOR CYLINDER PRINTER, LITHOGRAPHER 
OFFSET AND ROTAGRAVURE PRINTER 


Combining the geared method of line-up with an illuminating 
compartment for registering, the Craftsman Geared Line- 
up and Register Table is the most complete precision instru- 
ment of its kind known. 
It will produce hair- 
line register on every 
close register job in a 
fraction of the time usu. 

ally required with straight 
edge and pencil. 





Protected by Patent and License rights. 


BUILT IN FOUR STANDARD SIZES: 
25x38” 











38x50" 45x65" 50x75” 


Craftsman Line-up and Register Table 


The Illuminating Feature 

of the Craftsman Table greatly increases the utility and 
scope of this precision instrument. Merely snap on 
lights, and register of color forms, back-ups, inserts, etc., 
is at once obtained. Surface is heavy translucent plate 
glass. 

Book, Catalog, Periodical and Magazine Work 

or jobs having a plurality of forms, can be lined up and 
registered by merely keying each form of the job to a 
strike sheet. One line-up for the entire job—uniform 
register throughout. 


KR y 
Send for Folder 


There is so much of interest 
to tell, such big possibilities 
for profit and speed in the 
CRAFTSMAN Line-upand 
Register Table, that a New 
Descriptive Folder has been 
prepared. Send for a copy. 
You'll be glad to have it. 








Practically Eliminates Unestimated Registering Time 


Estimated profits are safeguarded and increased. The 
combined features of line-up and register provide a pre- 
cision mechanical method of check-up standard for all 
departments. 


Imposition Speeded Up 


Forms sent to press accurately positioned by keying 
forms to oiled copy of original strike sheet. Inaccuracies 
of position immediately noted and corrected before 
going to press. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORPORATION 








Makers of the World’s Leading Line-up Devices for Printers and Lithographers. 49-59 River St., WALTHAM, MASS. 











ANUFACTURERS of 

magazine covers, dis- 
play cards and mounts, car 
cards, window stickers, hos- 
iery labels, laundry shirt 
bands, etc., can do high- 
grade glossy varnishing as 
well as edge and strip gum- 
ming with this coating and 
drying equipment. 


HE electric eye control, a 

new feature, governs the 
speed of the oven conveyor 
independently of the varnish- 
ing machine. As the sheets 
pass the eye, the oven con- 
veyor speed is increased to 
normal. While the eye is not 
functioning the conveyor 
changes to a very slow speed. 








GUMMING ...VARNISHING 


with a 


POTDEVIN 


DRYING OVEN 









UE to this device, the 

sheets are kept closer 
together and are in the dry- 
ing oven 30% to 40% longer 
than they would ordinarily be 
without this attachment and 
the cooling and humidifying 
time will be advanced ac- 
cordingly. 


guiaewry Drying Ovens 
supplied any width and 
length for floor or ceiling 
mounting. Let us know the 
floor space available, and 
the minimum and maximum 
sizes of sheets used, so that 
- can supply complete de- 
tails. 
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38TH STREET, BROOKLYN,N-.Y. 


































A WORD OF 
APPRECIATION 


As the year Nineteen Thirty-Five draws to a 
close, I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank the printers and lithographers of 
America for the confidence and faith they 
Fees have unhesitantly bestowed upon TROJAN 
Tiina GUMMED PAPER. It is gratifying to know 
ia that Trojan Gummed Paper is meeting their 
needs in so genuine a manner. It is indica-. 
tive of the fact that The Gummed Products Company has 
left nothing unturned in an effort to fulfill its obligation 
to those who are accountable for Trojan success. This is 
more significant today than ever before with Trojan 
moving into its new and greatly enlarged plant with 
every modern facility for safeguarding and further 
enhancing quality. It is with the utmost sincerity we say, 
we will strive earnestly and conscientiously to warrant 
this continued good will. It is the one way we have chosen 
to express our appreciation. 





Ed. Herrlinger 


President 


THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
OFFICES & MILLS, TROY, OHIO 


my yt BE a es Pes 


KS Gummed Paper 


“IT’S; PROCESSED” 





SALES BRANCHES: Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve'and, Los Angeles, New York, St. Louis 








Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. Foundry Type Our precision cast type is _— 


Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. ; : 
7500 impressions per hour. by all the leading printers through- 
Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. out the U.S.A. Write for Price List 


Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, eye- 
letting, numbering, etc. 


New Era Miz, Company | | M&Ltype rounpry 
4001 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


375 Eleventh Avenue Paterson, New Jersey 
Exclusive Selling Agents: 
JOHN GRIFFITHS COMPANY, Inc. Makers of Quadhole Base 
145 Nassau Street, New York City 














: : 1 HE NEW HOE SHEET-FED ROTARY 
0 No-Llrese 7 OP co TYPOGRAPHIC PRESS GIVES 
NO SLIP SHEETING! NO WAXING! NO INK DOCTORING! MORE and BETTER PRODUCTION 
You'l saver be troubled again with ink offagt ot emudging if you equip R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


s sending for descriptive booklet. 
Qische berbuush Ke 1905-21 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 910 East 138th St., (at East River), New York, N. Y. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 
American Type Founders Sales Corp. 
Manufactured by 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


N U M B E R I Me G M & Cc H I N E Ss Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street, Brooklyn New York 














MEINOGRAPH PROCESS «THE BEST QUOIN 
A Photo-Engraving Service to help printers » or Every rurpose 
increase their 4-color volume. Ask your =) | ae Over 13,000,000 Sold 
local engraver about it, or write direct. — Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 

Quoin Company 


Meinograph Process, Inc., Fisher Bldg., Detroit, Mich. cy 











Vv WiRUBBER POSITIVE SELF-LOCKING QUOIN 


e PRINTING PLATES —_ in two -, 7. 1 -—< = -. Thousands 
See NORE of them in use. Send for dozen today. 

SD COTES TNS : No. 1—$3.50 Per Doz. 

No. 2—$4.50 Per Doz. 


Print perfectly on all presses ee eK W. S. WARNOCK CO. 





Make your own tint plates — 


Rex. U. 8. Pat. O8. No. 314445 —with all inks on all papers. 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


TI-PL COMPANY, 204 Davidson Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Se ame 
> eta NGDAHL BINDERY 


for Lithographers, Printers, and \ 

ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses BES CQ Edition Book Binders 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. aed 6 Mp er 
: ree | *Y\\"| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy 

e pan guigeagononiee BS) A 1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J. || |BSSamamemdebd| CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 


1520 Jonquil Terrace, CHICAGO, ILL, 









































: TOUGH TEMPER 
Redington Counters STEEL RULE DIES 


Old Friend of Every Printer Good to End of the Run 


Buy Yours from Originator 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. J. A. RICHARDS, The Saw Maker 


109 South Sangamon Street - Chicago Saws, Routers KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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ROMWELL TYMPAN 





gy Smooth 
UNIFORM 


| Surface 





a 


“cakes the UPS and DOWNS Out of Make-ready 








@ Once you’ve made-ready, you’re all set for a 
non-stop run—if you’re using Cromwell Tympan. 
There'll be no slitting, no tearing from the clamp, 
no mushing down, no costly stops for spot sheets 
. . . Cromwell Tympan is the perfect make-ready 
protection. Its hard, uniform surface protects 
overlays and permits them to be placed closer to the 
drawsheet without danger of surface inequalities. 


Cromwell Tympan is unconditionally guaranteed! 
Firm, uniform in texture, high in tensile strength 
—it is unaffected by temperature changes and 
resists cleaning solvents. Try it yourself—you'll 
be convinced. Sold in rolls or cut and scored for 
all high speed presses. Ask your paper merchant 
or write direct for free working samples today. 





THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29 SOUTH WHIPPLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Note ample space between quadded ends of slug and inking roller— 


low-quadded slug ends do not pick up ink and smudge printed sheets 














Intertyoe Low-Slug Quadding 
eprevents smudging 


The ends of quadded lines in slug composition have always been a possible 
source of trouble on the press. Especially where a number of quadded lines 
occur together, the inking rollers are likely to touch the quadded slug ends, 


deposit ink upon them, and thus cause smudging of the printed sheet. 


This problem is eliminated by Intertype Low- 
Slug Quadding. As shown in the above pic- 
ture, low quadding provides a safe distance 
between the quadded slug ends and the 
inking roller. No ink is deposited upon the 
quadded parts of the slug, hence no smudg- 
ing occurs. 


To avoid such smudging heretofore, printers 
have adopted various expedients. Some- 
times the quadded parts of slugs have been 
routed or sawed off or even cut off with a 
chisel. All such hand operations are elimi- 
nated by Low-Slug Quadding. 


Other profitable new features now obtain- 
able with the Intertype Autospacer include 
the mounting of cuts directly on Intertype 
slugs (no sawing, no base material) and 
automatic justified indentions at either end 
or at both ends of slug composition. 


To printers and trade compositors who are 
about to invest in line composing machines: 
Investigate all the profit-earning features of 
Intertype Low-Slug Quadding. The nearest 
Intertype office will gladly give you sample 
slugs and complete information about this 
latest Intertype development. 


- STEP AHEAD WITH INTERTYPE - 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION ¢ 360 FURMAN STREET ¢ BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


SET IN CAIRO AND CAIRO BOLD 








